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For the Companion. 


CHARGED BY CATTLE. 


While much of Ohio is thickly settled and 
quite Eastern in appearance, some parts still 
merit the name of ‘the wild West.’’ In these 
districts roads are few, pastures wide, woods 
deep, and the log-cabin still a favored residence. 
In one of these sections I went out hunting some 
years ago. 

With a single-barreled, muzzle-loading shot- 
gun which a resident had lent me, I had gone far 
from sight or sound of human habitation, looking 
in vain for squirrels. At length, in the grass 
before me, I heard a quail. 

I had no dog, and had not learned ‘‘Bob- 
white’s’’ elusive trick of piping a little way off, 
then ducking his head and running swiftly 
through the grass till he has reached a safe 
distance, then innocently piping again. So I 
followed on and on down the broadening field, 
always just about to overtake him. 

I had noticed some scattered cattle far up the 
pasture,—dairy cows, as I supposed,—but paid 
no attention to them, till suddenly a large white 
steer raised a great head with a pair of broad 
horns, stared an instant, then wheeled and came 
with great plunges toward me. 

Quicker than can be told, from all that end of 
the pasture heads came up, great forms wheeled 
about, whirled into column and came charging 
in a solid mass straight down upon me. I 
understood itin an instant. These were half-wild 
cattle, of Texas stock. They had perhaps not 
seen another human being all summer. Here 
was a strange man, in a city suit and a derby, 
trenching upon their preserves, and they were 
going to know the reason why. 

I took a quick review of the situation. Fences? 
They were hopelessly faraway. The herd would 
be upon me before I could run half-way to the 
nearest. To run would madden them, and be 
sure death. 

Trees? There were several, but they were 
great elms, two feet or more in diameter, and the 
lowest branch twenty-five feet from the ground. 
There was but one chance. A great tree would 
keep my back and prevent the cattle swarming 
all around me. So I strode to the nearest with 
swift steps, and put my back against it. 

Nearer and nearer—I could see their eyes— 
came the rushing herd, now scarcely a hundred 
yards away. If I could not stop that rush they 
would pin me to the tree, or crush me against it. 
I raised my gun and fired the charge of bird-shot 
towards them. 

As the report rang out on the still air the cattle 
stopped and turned their heads toward each other 
in consultation, while they watched the blue 
smoke curl away skyward. Then they started 
on again, but ata cautious walk. I had gained 
one point. I had stopped the rush. 

Meantime I was desperately ramming down 
another charge. I poured down that single 
barrel all the powder I dared; and how I rammed 
that charge home! Then I poured in squirrel- 
shot, to make a heavy five-finger load. As the 
shot rattled down the barrel the cattle came up in 
column, five or six broad and about as many 
deep, in front of me. 

In the centre of the column appeared the curly 
forehead and short, straight horns of a young 
bull—an animal whose play may be as dangerous 
as his anger, and liable to become anger on the 
slightest provocation. The other cattle evidently 
rallied about him, and all shouldered together, 
intently studying me. 

I thrust the last wad into my gun and pushed it 
down, looking into their great, wild eyes. As I 
did so, it occurred to me that my oaken ramrod 
looked much like an ox-goad, and might stand 
me in good stead. I held it in one hand, while I 
pressed a cap down firm on the nipple with the 
other. 

There was not an instant to lose. They were 
rallying from their indecision, and getting ready, 
with loud breathings, for action. Some were 
already circling the tree to reach me from behind. 
Their heavy ‘‘soughing’’ came ominously to me. 
Then I thought, ‘Why, men who drive cattle 
shout at them.’’ Up to this moment I had not 
uttered a sound. 

Now, grasping my gun by the middle in my 
left hand, I raised that oak ramrod above my 
head and made two or three whistling cuts in the 
air; then I shouted as nearly as I eould render 
some of the cattle-drivers’ words, and charged 
into the press of crowded cattle. To my intense 
delight they made way for me right and left; not 
a very wide lane, but still a passage. 

Then I began a straight, swift walk ina bee-line 
for the nearest fence. It was more to do than 
one would think, for the ground was rough and 
hummocky, and the grass deep. It was as much 
as my life was worth to stumble. 

Twenty or thirty feet behind came the “swish, 
swish” of the trampling feet of the steers through 
the tail grass, and the “huh! huh!” of their 





heavy breathing. I must half look and wholly 
listen for them all the time. 

We had gone perhaps a hundred yards when 
I heard the rush quickening. I faced about, cut 
the air with my oaken wand and shouted fiercely, 
even making a step toward them. They stopped, 
and I turned and resumed my march. Again 
when I had conquered half the distance I had to 
check their charge. Yet again, when fifty feet 
from the fence, I turned at the sound of the quick- 
ening steps and repeated the same manceuvre. 

The column sullenly halted for an instant. 
Then one vicious red and white steer, with a 
white ‘‘blaze”’ on his face, fairly leaped out of the 
crowd and came with great plunges in full charge 
straight at me. 1 brought my gun to my 
shoulder and sighted straight for the middle of 
his white face. I knew my charge would not kill, 
but I believed that, fired at point-blank at two 
yards’ distance, it would fell him; so I stood and 
waited, finger on trigger and looking the brute 
full in the face. 

I had heard of the power of the human eye, but 
I did not once think of it then. I was just 
watching to make sure of my aim when, just on 
the eve of what seemed his last plunge, the 
animal stopped, threw up his head and stood 
irresolute. I lowered my gun and charged upon 
him with the ramrod, and he turned and slunk 
back into the herd. 

A moment more and I had my hand on the top 
rail of a high Virginia fence, was over it, and 
had the pleasure of hearing the horns rattling 
together on the other side. 

I told a neighboring farmer of my adventure, 
and asked what he thought of it. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘those cattle hadn’t probably 
seen anybody since last spring, except once in a 
while the man that came to salt ’em. If a stray 
dog had come into the pasture they’d have gone 
for him, and a man in a strange dress naturally 
made ’em excited. They may not have meant 
any mischief at first; but if one of ’em had 
knocked you down, they’d have all set on you 
and gored and trampled you to death. You got 
off pretty well; which was also my opinion. 

ALLAN CAMERON. 


~~ 
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THE SAME WILD-CAT. 


A hungry wild-cat would hardly need the spur 
of an old grudge to make him attack a man—in 
the winter. But the one that followed a Pennsyl- 
vania backwoodsman last February really acted 
as if he remembered and meant to get even with 
the man who had left his mark on him. 


Eli and Ami Skinner, twin sons of Ambrose 
Skinner, of Racket Creek, treed a half-grown 
wild-cat three years ago last fall, when they were 
thirteen years old. The lads didn’t know what 
kind of an animal it was, but it looked so 
“cunning” that they wanted to capture it and 
carry it home. 

Eli climbed the tree and shook the limb until 
the wild-cat had to let go. When it struck the 
ground Ami threw himself on it, caught it by the 
neck, and hung to it till his brother came down, 
although it scratched him a good deal and tore 
his clothes. The boys tied the wild-cat’s legs 
and lugged it to the house, and Mr. Skinner 
punched round holes in its ears and let it go. 

One moonlight night last February, Mr. Skinner 
heard footsteps behind him ashe was crossing a 
bushy ridge, between Racket and Willow creeks. 
On looking around he saw a wild-cat following 
him, and, being unarmed, he threw a club at it. 
It dodged the club and sprang at Mr. Skinner 
before he had a chance to grab anything to defend 
himself with. 

.The wild-cat, stuck its claws into the left sleeve 
and side of his overcoat, and the cloth gave way 
and let the wild-cat fall on its back. It was on 
its feet in a second, but by that time Mr. Skinner 
had pulled off his undercoat and overcoat together. 
The wild-cat with a yell leaped at his shoulders, 
and Mr. Skinner jumped to one side and threw 
the coats over the infuriated animal, falling on it 
at the same time. 

It ona to get loose, and Mr. Skinner had 
all he could do to hold it, but he kept it covered 
with the coats until he had choked and smothered 
it to death. Then he slung the carcass over his 
shoulder and went home. While his wife was 
holding the lamp for him to skin the wild-cat he 
discovered that it had a round hole in each ear, 
and he is firm in the belief that the wild-cat 
remembered him and tackled him for revenge. 
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NO DINNER-PARTIES. 


People who are surfeited with continual dining 
out may be appropriately enough advised to go 
to the Balearic Islands, if the condition of affairs 
there remains what it was twenty-five years ago, 
as described by Mr. Bidwell, the British consul. 


“During our six years’ residence,”’ he says, 
‘‘we dined away from our own table three times. 
There are no native dinner-parties, and no foreign 
element to occasion them. With rare exceptions, 
every one dines at two o'clock; and the siesta in 
summer, taken immediately after the meal, like 
the hour of the repast, does not conduce to 
conviviality.”’ 

The people greet you pleasantly, and are profuse 
in their offers of every kind of service, but there 
the matter ends, so far as social intercourse is 
concerned. Indeed, as Mr. Bidwell expresses it, 
‘The greatest expense attending social intercourse 
is pasteboard for visiting cards, to be left at one’s 
friends’, who are rarely or never at home to receive 
you. 

“It is difficult to make this understood without 
an example; but I could name in a breath a dozen 
families with whom we maintained for six years 
relations of the most affectionate friendship, and 
upon each of whom we left at least a pack of 
visiting cards in return for visits paid, but the 
threshold of whose houses we never once crossed. 
People, as a rule, are ‘at home’ only to those 
members of their family whom they can receive 
in dressing-gown and slippers.” 








Ozenos kills every foul smell instantly. | 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it.[ Adv. | 


—_>__—_ 
Double the strength, Half the price. | 
Compound Extract of Vanilla, made from Vanilla Bean. | 
Without Caramel or Burnt Sugar. 
Less than half as much alcohol as ordinary extracts. 
Does not discolor cake, frosting, or confectionery. 
Ask your grocer for it, and if he does not have | 
it send us his name and 25 cts. and we will send sample. | 
Theodore Metcalf Co., Prescription Druggists, Boston. | 
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The Great Temperance Drink, } 

Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer.” The healthiest drink made | 
and will be found very valuable if there is weakness of 
the stomach and kidneys. Made from juniper, guaia- 

cum, hops, life of man, wintergreen, Jamaica ginger, | 

sarsaparilla, etc. On draught, five cents a glass, at all | 
R. R. depots and at the N. E. Botanic Depots, 245 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. P.S. Material in packages to make 
5 gals., 25 cts., 4 for $1.00, prepaid by mail. [Adv. 











Finest all-wool cloth in all 
styles and colors, trimmed 
with black or brown leather. 
Price, 9-inch,31.50; 10- 
inch, $1.75; 11-inch, $2; 
4 delivered free on receipt of 
express or P.O. Money Order. 


TOBIAS & WALL, 


ORIGINAL 
5 25 & 27 Cornhill, Boston. 
Boston Ba ee 


Worcester Academy. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 

Sept. pth. , Thoroedh, erates ion i os collagen. 
enti . Certificate admits 

scsentiie SFHREE NEW BUILDINGS: 


HOUSE, admirably equipped with 
SCHOOL Tranes, znd superb GYMNASIUM. 
MITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including Gro-piace in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. 
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AY ABERCROMBIE, A.M. Prin. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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It’s easy to say of anything 
“It is best,” but try 


Worcester 
Salt 


and see for yourself. 


For sale everywhere. 
Nask, Whiton & Co., New York. 








CHEVIOT $1 . : 
AND 2: 
22, | if SHIRTS. 


Special designs, new colorings, with high turndown or 
Natick collars in stock and to measure. . 


MEN’S FURNISHER, 
509 Wash., Cor. West St., | 


VESTS | iS 85: B55 aoa on, 
641 Wash., Cor. Boylston, | 
BOSTON. 


RA 
AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


50 Large Cups for 20 Cts. 
The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 


Price, 20 cents per pound, which is much less than you 
have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every element in its | 
composition is beneficial. Compounded by M.S. AYER 
of Boston, a vegetarian for many years. 

Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not | 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount of | 

| 
| 
| 








water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 


Principal Wholesale and Retail Grocers sell it. 


Mail orders carefully filled. | 





The “Hudson” | 
__ Hose Mender. 











For mending Garden Hose. Sosimple a 
| child can use it. Write Sor descriptive cireulur. 
One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 Bands, 

1 Pair Pliers. 75 cts. a box of dealers, 

or by mail, post-paid, $1.00. Extra 
parts sold separately. 

In orders give inside diameter of Hose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 








CHAS. E. HUDSON, Leominster, Mass. | 








Illustrated Book 


FREE. 


1892 EDITION OF 


“Summer Homes” 


| Among the 


GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 


and along the 


SHORES of LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


Issued for Free Distribution for the 


Central Vermont Railroad, 


N ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED BOOK con- 
taining a SELECTED number of the best 
family homes for entertaining Summer Guests 

at prices ranging from $4 to $10 per week. Also list 
of best hotels, with description and rates, mailed free 
on application to T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 260 
Washington Street, Boston, or S. W. CUMMINGS, 
G. P. A. Central Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 
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‘The Banner Buggy. 


It is not every one who uses a Buggy that 
can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 
necessary, convenient or even good policy 
to always invest in expensive carriages. 
In our opinion the vehicle is not made that 
combines cheapness, durability, convel- 
ience and comfort to a greater degree than 
does the Bradley Banner Buggy. 


Ten Thousand Banner Buggies were soldin 
1890, and ten thousand purchasers testify they are 
the easiest riding vehicles they ever possessed. 
We make them with either Piano, Corning, Con- 
cord and Spindle bodies. The Spindle style we 
also put outin Oak and Ash. Tops in light color 
if desired. Our complete catalogue and price list 
mailed free to any address. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BRADLEY & ( 14 Warren St. New York. 
196&98 Sudbury St.Boston. 
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Gentleman 
—Then you wear gar- 
ters—A gentleman is 
known by the set of 
his hose — The Boston 
Garter is the only gar- 
ter which cannot bind 
—it holds the slack of 
the drawers—the gar- 
ter of style, wear and 
comfort — Men’s__ out- 
fitters everywhere sell 

it. Made by Geo. 
Frost Co., Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CRAIGSTONE METEORITE. 


In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
A Bold Move. 


It was noon when the professor reached home. 
He hurried to the president’s house and told the 
story of his attempt to buy the meteorite. 

«Four — hundred — and — fifty—dollars!”’ ex- 
claimed the president, as if each word astounded 
him. “Jm—possible! The college cannot do it!’’ 

“But, sir, the stone is worth two or three times 
that, assure you. Think of the glory of having 
such a specimen! There is noth- 
ing like it in America.” 

“Impossible! We haven’t five 
hundred dollars to give for any- 
thing.”’ 

“Then do you refuse, on behalf 
of the college, to purchase this 
stone ?”” 

“Yes, sir, so far as my author- 
ity goes, I do. And it would 
be useless to expect any other 
decision from the trustees.’” 

«“Doubtless,”’ replied the pro- 
fessor, and rushed over to his 
own house. 

“Belle, I am going down to 
Coleridge again this afternoon. I 
can’t stop to tell you all about it 
now. No, I'm not hungry. I'll 
get something on the road if I 
am. Good-by!”’ 

The professor’s little wife, with 
cheerful confidence in her learned 
husband’s ability, kissed him 
good-by, and watched him affec- 
tionately as he hurried down the 
street. 

‘“He’s only a boy yet. How 
soon he forgets the four hundred 
and fifty dollars we owe!’’ She 
watched him thoughtfully until 
he went around the corner. 

There was one man in Wray- 
burn who understood Craigstone 
better than any other. This was 
the banker, Mr. Thurston. He 
had more than once interested 
himself in scientific matters for 
the professor’s advantage. To 
him Craigstone went, and after 
telling his story briefly, boldly 
asked him for the loan of four 
hundred and fifty dollars to buy the meteorite on 
his own account. 

“It is quite a sum,” replied Mr. Thurston. 
“Are you sure the risk is well taken ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I have no doubt of it. The specimen 
is exceedingly valuable.’ 

“You have security for such a loan?” asked 
Mr. Thurston, curiously. 

The professor colored deeply, but he spoke 

frankly. 
. “To tell the truth, if you let me have the sum 
itmust be as a pure favor and nothing else. I 
have nothing whatever to offer as security. In 
fact, 1 am already just four hundred and fifty 
dollars in debt.” 

Mr. Thurston smiled, wheeled round his chair, 
and wrote out a check for four hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

“Get it cashed here. I never did such a thing 
before, but I’ll risk it this time. Professor, there 
ought to be luck in stars!” 

Professor Craigstone was too much moved to 
Say a great deal. He cashed the check, and 
crowding his thanks to Mr. Thurston into a 
wringing handshake and an expressive look, he 
darted out of the bank for the station. 

There was an express freight made up to go 
down the road to Coleridge and points beyond, 
and he was fortunate enough to reach the station 
Mm time to take this freight. This saved waiting 
two hours. 

He took his seat in the way car more buoyant 
and hopeful than he had been in a long time. 
The four hundred and fifty dollars burned in his 
pocket. 

The train was distressingly slow, and he felt a 
desire to get out and run. He looked around at 


the few passengers. One of them caught his eye 
at once. 


, 


oie had ht: seen that man? Somewhere. 
‘An’ He began ‘to recall now. It was at the 











teachers’ convention which he attended two 
years before. 

It flashed over him that the man in the spec- 
tacles with the small travelling bag was Professor 
Frost, of the State University. And in the same 
moment it also flashed over him that he was 
probably on his way to Coleridge for the 
meteorite ! 

The State University was well endowed, and 


| walked an eighth of a mile when he heard the | 


doubtiess could afford to give a large sum for the | 


specimen. What if the University had sent 
Professor Frost down to buy at any cost? 
Professor Craigstone looked over at Professor 
Frost, and Professor Frost glanced at him. 
Evidently the State University man did not 


Being a very 
baggage, he got over the ground rapidly. He had 
noise of wheels behind him. He looked around, 
and there was the horse and two-wheeled cart he 
had seen back of the station. In the cart were 
Professor Frost and another man, who was 
driving. 

They came up at a good pace, and passed the 
professor. The State University man looked 
sharply at Craigstone as the cart whirled by. 

The road to Bent farm was what is known asa 


“section road;”’ that is, it was a right-angled | 


road. Each side forming the angle was a mile in 


length. 


“Is the Meteorite Mine? 


recognize him. They had only met to be intro- 
duced, and it was two years before. In that 
time Craigstone had grown a beard. He. was 
glad he was not known. He would trust to his 
wits to get the meteor by himself. 

He rose and walked over to the other end of 
the car. A man near the door who had been 
reading a paper held it out to him. 

‘See the paper, sir ?’’ 

“No, thank you. [ don’t care to read. But, 
yes, just let me take ita minute. Thank you.” 

He glanced over the news rapidly until he 
came to the following: 

‘*The meteorite that fell at Coleridge has been 
discovered. It was plowed out of a field on the 
farm of a Mr. Bent two miles north of the town. 
The weight of the stone is nearly nine hundred 
pounds. We understand that he holds the 
meteorite at four or five hundred dollars. The 
State University will send down a man to-day 
with a view to buying the specimen if he finds it 
valuable.”’ 

“That settles it,’? thought Craigstone, as he 
handed the paper back to the man. ‘But if 
Farmer Bent is true to his word I stand the first 
chance, provided I get there before anybody 
else.”” 

The train rolled into Coleridge at last, and 
the professor jumped off. .With a stride that 
would have done credit to a giraffe on the run, 
he measured off the strip of platform, and 
started through the station to make a short cut to 
the farm. He remembered that the road by 
which the farmer had brought him back started 
directly from the rear of the station. 

There was no time to be lost. He noticed as 
he came out on the platform that a horse and 
two-wheeled cart were there, as if waiting for 
some one. He hurried across the street, and 
struck at once into a sharp walk up the road 
leading to the Bent farm. 





reach the farm it was necessary to drive one mile 
west and one mile north. 

The professor knew that the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle is shorter than the sum of 
its other sides. There was only one thing for him 
todo. He must run for it over the third side of 
the triangle, and beat the State University man if 
possible. 

In his college days, when in training, the 
professor had been a noted runner. He still had 
a splendid physique in spite of his night work 
and close study since he came out of the univer- 
sity. In the present instance his professional 
pride, his love of his wife, and another reason 


rapid walker and having no| 





which he kept to himself, urged him to get to| 


that farm before the men in the cart could go on 
the regular road. 


He flung himself over the fence, which was a| 


barbed wire, by placing his hands on a post and 
clearing the wire from the ground. It was a trick 
of athletics which stood him in good stead now, 
as nearly all the fences in the country were of the 
same kind, and almost impassable. 

It was a terrible run. 
plowed, and partly stubble from the wheat 
harvest, and partly corn as high as his head. 
Fortunately only one piece of corn intervened, 
and he blessed his stars or his star, as he began to 
call the meteorite, that the corn was planted in 
rows that ran nearly in the direction he was 
going. 

So he rushed down the opening between the 
stalks, unable to see the cart, which was making 
good time on the first mile. As he came out of 
the cornfield he caught sight of the men in the 
cart just turning the angle for the second mile. 

He had run the entire distance so far, and had 
covered two-thirds of the distance to the farm. 
He could see the house very plainly now. 

He ran down a sloping pasture, breathing 
heavily, but getting his second wind, and almost 


| 


The fields were partly | 


| your bids for it must come to me.” 





confident of beating the cart. But on reaching 
the bottom of the pasture he was dismayed to 
find a slough or gully fully twenty feet wide, and 
filled with water! 

He cast his eye anxiously around for a narrow 
| place. As far as he could see, the stredm was 
| wide, and how deep he could only guess. There 
was nothing for it but to swim it. 

The four hundred and fifty dollars had been 
given him in large bills—four hundreds and a 
fifty. Wrapping them in a bit of paper, he rolled 
them up, put them into his mouth, and plunged 
into the muddy water. 

Any one who has tried to swim with his clothes 


The country was all fenced, so that to | on, and especially with boots on, will understand 


what a swim of even twenty feet 
means. The first plunge took the 
: But he 
struck out pluckily, and much 
exhausted, pulled himself out on 
the opposite muddy bank. 

Without waiting except for one 
brief instant to take the money 
out of his mouth and clench it in 
his hand, he started on. 

The farm-house was near now. 
The horse and cart were not in 
sight, but hidden by the slope up 
which he was now running. 

As he panted into the farm- 
yard, he saw the farmer with 
several other men about the 
meteorite, which was still in the 
same spot. 

The professor went right up to 
the meteorite, and sat down upon 
it. As he did so Professor Frost 
and the other man drove into the 
barn-yard. 

“Mr. Bent,”’ gasped Craigstone, 
as he hastily unrolled his bills, 
‘shere are four hundred and fifty 
dollars. Count it. You said this 
meteorite was mine on payment 
of that amount if no one else got 
ahead of me. 
mine ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. It’s yours,” said 
Farmer Bent, in astonishment. 
“No one else has made me an 
offer. But what on earth have 
you —”’ 

At this moment Professor Frost 
came up. 

**How do!”’ said Frost. ‘*What- 
ll you take for that meteorite that 
fell here two or three days ago ?”’ 

‘“‘Ask this gentleman,’’ said Farmer Bent, with 
a shrewd grin in which a good deal of disappoint- 
ment was expressed. ‘“‘He’s bought it. ‘Taint 
mine no more.”’ 

‘‘Professor Frost, I presume,” said Craigstone, 
rising and bowing as gracefully as if he had his 
wedding suit on, instead of being plastered with 
mud, and looking very much like a “specimen” 
himself. ‘‘My name is Craigstone, of Wrayburn. 
Had the pleasure of meeting you at the convention 
two years ago. Possibly you don’t remember 
me.”” 

Professor Frost burst into a laugh. “You 
have beaten me, professor, and I acknowledge it. 
But I want that meteorite and I am bound to 
have it. I’ll give you five hundred dollars for it.’’ 

‘‘Aren’t you authorized to give more than that ? 
The State University isn’t exactly short of funds, 
is it?”’ 

Professor 
laughed. 

“Well, young man,” he said, ‘‘science loves an 
enthusiast. You have the advantage of me in 
this transaction. I am twice your age, but I 
would give one thousand dollars to have your 
pluck. What will you take for half the meteorite ?’’ 

“T don’t know. I want to think about it. Mr. 
Bent, can you lend me a suit of clothes ?"’ 

The professor was soon decked out in a dry 
though somewhat baggy suit, and before dark, 
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Frost looked at Craigstone and 


| he, in company with Professor Frost and the 


precious meteorite, were on the train bound for 
home. The university professor parted from 
Craigstone with many expressions of regret and 
congratulation. 

“You will hear from us yet,” he said. ‘That 
specimen is too good to be in Wrayburn College.”’ 

‘But it is my specimen,” said Craigstone. ‘All 

For the next week the professor kept up a 
lively correspondence with the State University. 
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They made him one offer after another, and he 
refused. An Eastern college sent out a man to 
look at the wonderful stone. He made Craigstone 
an offer for half of it that almost took his breath 
away —two thousand dollars for five hundred 
pounds! 

The offer was accepted, and the meteorite was 
cutin two. The State University heard of it, and 
the next day came a telegram, “Will give fifteen 
hundred dollars for remainder of meteorite.” 

About this time the trustees of Wrayburn College 
began to wake up. They visited the professor in 
a body. They even tried to make out that the 
meteorite belonged to the college. At this, the 
professor’s wife, who was in the room, rose to the 
defence. 

“After all the money Alphzus has spent for you 
out of his own little salary! You know you haven’t 
a shadow of a claim on the specimen. If I was 
Alpheus I’d sell every pound of it, and not leave 
you a bit.” 

But Craigstone was generous in the matter. He 
made terms with the State University by which 
three hundred pounds of the meteorite passed into 
their hands for twelve hundred dollars. The rest 
he gave to the college on the condition that it 
should not be sold. 

“Thirty-two hundred dollars!” exclaimed the 
professor. “After paying Mr. Thurston his four 
hundred and fifty dollars and our own debt of the 
same amount, we shall have twenty-three hundred 
dollars. Belle, let’s ask the college for a vacation, 
and take that long deferred wedding-trip we never 
had. Will you?” 

They went. When they came back the professor’s 
little wife said archly, “If we didn’t have a honey 
moon, we had a honey star.” 

And the professor forgave her. 

CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE SACRIFICE. 


Lydia sat in the porch looking down into the 
orchard, all pink with apple-blossoms. A warm 
May wind blew the curls on her forehead to and 
fro, and made her feel too drowsy to read. 
“Middlemarch” had sunk into her lap, with one 
finger between the leaves to keep the place, and 
she was half-asleep when the sound of voices from 
the sitting-room behind her floated out, and became 
a part of her day-dream. 

“Seems to me,” said a high-pitched tone, which 
she knew to be that of a neighbor, ‘seems to me 
you aint lookin’ jest up to the mark this spring, 
Mis’ Marcy.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I am feelin’ any too 
spry,” returned the gentle old voice of Lydia’s 
grandmother. “I expect it’s this dreadful hot 
weather comin’ on all of a sudden so. I’ve been 
thinkin’ I’d start in takin’ some brimstone and 
molasses three mornin’s and then skip three. 
Anybody needs a little medicine in the spring. I 
don’t seem to have much of any appetite, and I’m 
weak as a rag.” 

“Maybe it’s the cookin’ of that hired girl from 
the city, that you aint used to,” suggested the 
neighbor. “How does she take hold? Is she 
much of a hand?” 

“Well, Lyddy’s satisfied with her, and she knows 
more than I do about the way they do things now- 
adays. She’s visited the governor’s folks and 
round among her schoolmates a good deal, and 
she’s seen just how things ought to be. I guess 
they set a pretty good table to Governor Cobb’s.” 

“I guess they do,” said the neighbor. 

“But it’s kind o’ hard for an old woman like me 
to get used to newfangled ways. There aint 
nothin’ relishin’ to me in such little warmed-over 
messes. I declare, I’d like nothin’ better for my 
dinner than a good rye and Injun cake and a nice, 
hot cup of tea!” 

“I'd like to know what in the world there is to 
hender your havin’ it?” cried the neighbor, sitting 
up straight. 

“Well, Lyddy she says it aint the fashion to have 
tea for dinner, and I give in to her sooner ’n to 
make a fuss. You see, Mis’ Seavey, young folks 
is young folks. When Lyddy come home from 
boardin’-school last fall I could see ’twas hard for 
her.” 

The old lady paused. 

“The house aint new,” she resumed. “Why, 
I’ve livéd here myself, winter and summer, goin’ 
on sixty year. Our ways here aint like city ways, 
and she wanted to ask some of her mates up here; 
but I could tell *twas mortifyin’ to her to think of 
their comin’ to such a poor old place, and me, too, 
80 behind the times. 

“So I just says nothin’, and let her go ahead her 
own way, fixin’ things up. Good land, Mis’ Seavey! 
I just wish you could see the best parlor!” 

“What has she done to it?” asked Mrs. Seavey. 

The village did not think much of Lydia since 
she had returned from school, a tall, stylish girl, 
with “more airs than a music-box,” as the ladies 
declared at the Sewing Circle. 

“Why, the chairs and the tables is all twisted 
every which way. Looks as if a high wind had 
been blowin’ through. The blinds is all left wide 
open, and the sun streamin’ in, a-fadin’ out the 
carpet like everything. Body Brussels, too, Mis’ 
Seavey!” 

“Good land!” said Mrs. Seavey 

“She’s got out some of the best ‘chiny and stood 
up the plates on the mantel-piece, and more of ’em 
hangin’ on the wall. There’s old shawls a-danglin’ 
in the doorways. That picture of father, painted 
when he was a young man, she’s took down 
altogether. She says it’s awful.” 

“Dear suz!” cried the neighbor. 

“But I’m sure the minister used to set a sight by 
that picture. I never come in when he was here 
but 1 found him lookin’ at it. She’s stood some 
plants on the floor by the windows. She’s—well, I 
can’t tell you all. She wants we should set there 
common every day. 1 don’t know what her grand- 
father would say if he could see it. I expect he 
would turn over in his grave.” 

Poor Mrs. Marcy was quite out of breath as she 
poured out her soul. To have the sacred best 
parlor profaned had been a sore trial, which it 
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took all her love for Lydia to bear. To sit there 


| “common” would have been to her as wicked as to 


carry her knitting to the meeting-house. 

“She wants I should dress up every afternoon in 
my best black silk and the white net cap Sarah 
Sheldon made me. That silk’s too good to set 
round in. It’s only been turned twice, and I’ve 
kep’ it nice for funerals and when I do go to 
meetin’, though that aint often now. Why, it’ll get 
all shiny in no time if I go to puttin’ it on every 
day, let alone my feelin’ like a fool all rigged up 
so when there aint no occasion. 
different. Young folks ought to rig.” 

“Well, I never!” gasped Mrs. Seavey. 
you just take my breath away! Do you mean to 
say you’re goin’ to give in, and let that highfalutin 
critter ride over you rough-shod? 1 guess in my 
own house I should eat what I wanted and set 
where I wanted and wear what I wanted. Here 
you are a-worryin’ yourself into your grave just 
because Lyddy wants to be fashionable!” 

Grandma’s voice trembled as she interrupted. 

“Now, Mis’ Seavey, I don’t want you to think I’m 
complainin’. At my time o’ life it’s hard work 
tryin’ to git into new ways. But land! you can git 
used to anything. It makes Lyddy happy. Poor 
child! It’s hard for her to be penned up here in 
the country. There aint a prettier-appearin’ girl 
in New York or Boston, I’ll be bound.” 

Mrs. Seavey bounced up in wrath. 

“Pretty-appearing! What's pretty-appearing, I’d 
like to know, when she’s pesterin’ your life out, 
and just as selfish as she can be? I’ve got to run 
back now, for John’s comin’ home to dinner, but 
I’m just goin’ to stir you up a mess of rye and 
Injun cakes, and if you don’t have some of ’em 
for your dinner, and a dish of tea, too, I'll come in 
bimeby and give your Lyddy a piece of my mind. 
Good-by !” 

Off she trudged, burning with a sense of the old 
lady’s wrongs, and trying to peep into the recon- 
structed best parlor as she went through the entry. 

Lydia sat quietly after the voices had died away, 
no longer sleepy, but half-amused, half-sad. She 
had been thoroughly discontented at the homely old 
farm-house after her very modern home at school. 
It really seemed to her that she had shown noble- 
ness of soul in choking down the despair in her 
heart, and trying to make the best of things. 

The parlor especially she looked upon quite as 
an artistic triumph. But no amount of talking and 
scolding could put the Marcy household on a 
stylish footing. Plain and old-fashioned it was, 
and so would remain in spite of all her efforts. 

“Grandma is so obstinate!” Lydia had groaned 
in her own room. 

The little talk she had now overheard put a new 
aspect upon itall. She saw asif a veil had fallen 
from her eyes how her grandmother had been 
sorely bewildered by the new ideas, and how the 
sweet old soul had struggled silently to come into 
harmony with a strange order of things, with an 
unselfishness that made Lydia’s trials seem trifling. 

“Oh, dear me!” Lydia sighed. ‘What a selfish 
creature I have been! I do love to have pretty 
things around me, and to live in a nice way, but I 
am young, and can find happiness outside of chairs 
and tables. Grandma is too old to change. Dear 
grandma! She is a blessed saint. She sha’n’t have 
to put up with my whims a day longer!” 

In a generous impulse she sprang up and entered 
the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Marcy had dropped in her turn into a doze 
in her chair. Lydia noticed with a pang that the 
wrinkled face, in its frame of soft silver hair, looked 
thin and careworn. She stopped to leave a soft 
kiss of repentance on the pale cheek. 

Then she flew to the best parlor, and in a very 
little while had brought back its old prim order. 
She pushed the hair-cloth chairs back stiffly against 
the wall, closed the blinds at the windows, and 
took away every zsthetic touch she had given. 

Last, but not least, out of the closet under the 
stairs she dragged the despised portrait of her 
ancestor in the gaudy militia uniform. Laughing 
quietly at its grotesqueness, she hung this work of 
art up on its old nail, where it was easily the most 
prominent thing in the room. 

When all was done, a gloomier and more 
forbidding apartment had never been seen, but 
just as it was, grandma loved it. 

When the old lady awoke, the sun was streaming 
in across the sitting-room floor, and the bell was 
ringing for dinner. Lydia appeared in the door. 
way with a bright smile, prettier than ever. 

“Come, grandma,” she called, “dinner is ready, 
and Mrs. Seavey has just sent in little Katie with 
some delicious cakes for you.” 

A great pleasure flitted over grandma’s face as 
she stepped eagerly toward the dining -room, 
leaning on her cane. 

“I do believe they’re rye and Injun,” she ex- 
claimed as delightedly as a child, helping herself 
from the well-filled plate. 

“I thought perhaps you might like a cup of tea, 
too,” added Lydia, getting up from her place to 
put the cup down by her grandmother, and trying 
not to see the scorn of the hired girl from the city, 
who had a great contempt for dinner at noon and 
tea at dinner. 

Lydia laughed and chatted cheerfully until the 
meal was ended, and Mrs. Marcy breathed a long 
sigh of satisfaction. 

“I declare!” Mrs. Marcy said, rising from her 
seat at last, “I don’t know as I’ve ever had 
anything taste so good to me. Those cakes of Mis’ 
Seavey’s were just beautiful, and I do enjoy some 
hot drink in the middle of the day, It kind o’ goes 
to the spot.” 

Lydia drew her gently along until, through the 
open door of the parlor, her glance fell upon 
grandpa’s picture back in its old place on the wall. 

“Why, Lyddy!” she whispered, with a start of 
surprise. “Why, Lyddy!” 

“Yes,” answered Lydia, merrily. “I suppose 
the parlor is better the way you used to have it. It 
goes better with the rest of the house. So I put 
all the things back again as they were.” 

Grandma’s eyes wandered lovingly over the stiff 
and solemn room. A mist came on her spectacles, 
and as she took them off to wipe them, her thin 
old hands were trembling so that she could hardly 
hold them. 

“Somehow,” she said to herself, with a sort of 
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sob in her throat, ‘somehow I can’t help feeling as 
if I'd been off on a visit and was just a-gettin’ 
home.” 

Lydia threw her arms around her grandmother, 
giving her such a hug that the glasses flew across 
the room, and the ‘ack cap was hopelessly 
unsettled. 

“O grandma!” she cried, with a deeper meaning 
than grandma knew, “we’ve both got home, and 
like the people in the fairy tales we’re going to 
stay here and be happy ever afterward!” 

M. E. W. 
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OUR EVENING STAR. 


The mst is asa roy al tent, 
And on the arches o’er us bent 
We oon the beauty long enscrolled 
Where Venus as a queen of old 
Sits in her throne magnificent, 
ur evening star 


—Rev. Dwight Williams. 
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For the Companion. 


PHIL’S VALEDICTORY. 


There was a hush of expectation in the assembly- 
room of the Belgrade high school. Late on the 
previous afternoon Mabel Bowen, who had gone 
back to the building after school for her questions 
in geometry, had peeped into the principal’s office 
and seen the teachers “making out averages for 
dear life,” as she told Fannie Day. 

“And I just know they were making senior 
appointments, and they’re going to be announced 
to-day,” said Mabel. 

So the word had been passed around in the 
morning. Scant attention was paid to the psalm 
and the hymn, though each senior tried his best to 
look as if he had not a thought of being appointed. 

Then an exasperating thing happened. Mr. 
Castle had just said, “I will now read the list of 
those who have been appointed to take part in our 
Commencement exercises,” when Mr. Wilson, the 
superintendent, came in and talked with Mr. 
Castle ten minutes. 

“Didn’t I tell you the names would be read out?” 
whispered Mabel. “Oh, if I’m appointed, I do 
hope they’ll let me recite! I never can, could, 
might, would or should write an essay!” 

“Sh!” said Fannie. “He’s going to read. Just 
look how complacent Guy Fenton is! He knows 
he’s sure to get first place. Don’t you —” 

“The students appointed,” said Mr. Castle, ‘‘are 
as follows, in the order of their standings.” 

Then he hunted for the paper, and adjusted his 
glasses as deliberately as if he did not know that 
every senior heart in the room was beating like a 
trip-hammer. 

“Philip Winters, Guy Fenton, Bertha Finley, 
Celia Peters, Mabel Bowen, Richard Hardy, 
Clifford Tracy, Fannie Day, Victor Lee and 
Archibald Hunter. These students are requested 
to meet Miss Stone in her room to-day at the close 
of the session.” 

Ten seniors tried not to look glad, and the other 
twenty tried not to look sorry; but everybody 
looked surprised, too. Guy Fenton not first! And 
of all boys in the class to precede him, Phil 
Winters! 

Every one knew that Guy was the best student 
in the senior class, and Phil was just an ordinary, 
faithful, humdrum fellow. 

No one expected him to get an appointment at 
all. He to be first! How had it happened? 

Guy Fenton’s looks were unpleasantly suggestive 
of a thunder-cloud when he fully realized that his 
name was not first, and Phil himself looked hardly 
less troubled. Then the signal was given, and the 
classes went out. The busy boys and girls had to 
put off the discussion of this great event till recess. 

At recess Guy Fenton had cleared away his 
thunder-cloud. He walked straight up to Phil 
Winters. 

“Congratulations, old boy!” he said, holding out 
his hand. “I am thoroughly glad you’ve got it.” 

That gave everybody the cue about the valedic- 
torian, for Guy was a leader if he was conceited. 
And after every one had congratulated every one 
else, and all had met Miss Stone and been set at 
work, the Commencement appointments began to 
be among the accepted facts of the universe, and 
gave place to other subjects of discussion. 

But there was the least bit of a thorn in Phil 
Winters’s side that prevented him from taking the 
full degree of pleasure in his success. Phil was 
not conceited, but he enjoyed being at the head as 
much as Guy Fenton would have enjoyed the 
distinction. 

“T can’t see myself how it happened,” Phil said 
to his mother that night. “Guy always got higher 
marks than I did.” 

“Is anything besides scholarship 
account?” asked Mrs. Winters. 

“Yes,” answered Phil, thoughtfully. ““You know 
at the Friday morning exercises the teachers all 
mark, and Miss Stone makes an average of those 
marks, and that is counted, too. But even there 
Guy is ahead of me, though he broke down once. 
You see he was always working for the valedictory, 
and I never thought of anything beyond getting 
through creditably.” 

“There might have been an error in the making 
out of the averages,” suggested his mother. Then 
she purposely said no more. She had been a 
teacher herself, and a good one, and she knew that 
her Phil was in brains an ordinary boy, and no 
more; but she had tried to train in him a vision 
clear to see the right, and a will strong to do it. If 
there had been a mistake, it was Phil’s battle, and 
Phil must fight it. 

Phil took the thought she had suggested to bed 
with him. The surmise that there had been a 
mistake was not entirely new to him, but he had 
refused to recognize it until his mother gave it 
shape. 

“I do think it would be too awfully mean!” he 
told himself just before he dropped off to sleep. 
“I shouldn’t have cared if I hadn’t had it at all— 
but to give it up!” 

“If it isn’t honestly yours, you haven’t had it at 
all,” said something inside. But Phil would not 
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listen, and went to sleep. 
Next day he chose as the subject of his essay | 


“The Scholar in Politics,” and began to read a life 
of Gladstone. He worked on it for a week, and 
everything went wrong. He could not get interested 
in his lessons. Moreover, he felt cross and 
miserable, and his mother was so sober! Whar 
bothers honors were! 

“Mother, do you think I ought not to take it?” 
he broke out one day at dinner. 

There was no need to say what “it” was, thouch 
Commencement had not been mentioned between 
them since the day he had selected his subject. 

“Certainly you should take it, if you are satisfied 
that it is yours,” answered his mother, quietly. 
She knew the time had come when she must hel) 
her boy by leaving him to help himself. 

But was he satisfied? He slept on that remark, 
and the next day he went to school early with a 
happier look on his face than had been there for a 
week. 

“Miss Stone,” he said, glad to find the English 
teacher alone in her room, “I can’t feel satisfied 
about my appointment.” 

“Did you wish a higher grade?” 
Stone, with her quizzical smile. 

“No, ma’am,” said literal Phil. “But I don’t 
think ninety-eight can belong to me, because I’ve 
never stood as high as lots of the others. Couldn't 
you look it up again?” 

“I don’t think it is necessary,” said Miss Stone, 
kindly. ‘The standings were all made out twice, 
and so many of us could hardly have made a 
serious mistake. I am glad to see you so con 
scientious, but I think the place is yours. 

‘Here is Mr. Castle,” she went on, as the principal 
came into the room; “Philip is afraid there is some 
mistake about his having the valedictory; but | 
have been telling him how carefully the appoint 
ments were made out, and that he need not fear.” 

She looked inquiringly at the principal. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Castle, heartily, “and we 
are all glad to see you come to the front, my lad. 
The grades were all down in black and white, and 
your ninety-eight is honestly earned. Don’t trouble 
yourself any more about it. Miss Stone, can you 
give me the number of students in your classes for 
the quarterly report?” 

Phil felt himself dismissed. He went through 
the day with a heart that was heavy and light by 
turns. But Phil’s moral processes were sure if 
they were slow. In the afternoon, having gone 
over the ground again and come back to his doubts, 
he was ready to return to the charge. 

It was teachers’ meeting day again. In the midst 
of their miscellaneous business he knocked at the 
office door, and entered the room in obedience to 
Mr. Castle’s “Come in!” 

The teachers looked amazed. It was a most 
unusual thing for a pupil to do. Poor Phil, with 
cheeks red and eyes bright, blurted out his carefully 
conned statement without knowing exactly what 
he said. 

“I don’t think my average ought to be ninety- 
eight,” he said, “and if you please, unless it’s 
dead certain, I’d rather not be on at Commence. 
ment.” 

Mr. Castle looked impatient for an instant, and 
then smiled. 

“Very well,” he said, “as it is a matter of 
conscience we will verify the standing at once, 
and make it ‘dead certain.’ You may come into 
the office to-morrow morning before school to hear 
the result.” 

Phil turned a shade redder and left the room. 
He had not meant to use slang, but he did not feel 
much cast down at Mr. Castle’s gibe. 

“It feels so good not to have that bad taste in my 
mouth,” he said to himself. 

In the morning Mr. Castle announced that a 
mistake had been made in calculating the averages; 
that Guy Fenton, instead of Philip Winters, should 
have been declared valedictorian, and that Philip 
Winters did not belong in the first ten at all. Mary 
Lincoln’s standing entitled her to the tenth place. 

Phil was too much relieved to regret greatly the 
loss of his troublesome honor. If he had been 
sore over it, his mother’s words would have healed 
the hurt. For she led him before his father’s 
picture, and said, not very steadily: 

“Father would be proud of you to-day, my boy. 
I felt sure you would come up to the best there was 
in you. But I was anxious, too, for I knew it was 
very hard. I think you will feel more and more 
that it was worth while, and that you have won 
something better than a school honor.” 

Phil said it was worth while, and that he was 
glad he had done it. He didn’t think much about 
it the rest of the year. Yet he was a human boy 
after all, and when Commencement came, it was a 
little bitter to see the boys and girls on the stage 
with their essays and their flowers. 

When the valedictorian sat down in a tumult of 
applause, he had to struggle to make himeelf 
contented just to march upon the stage, and receive 
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his diploma with the other boys and girls. But 
why wasn’t the signal given? 
Mr. Castle was beginning to speak. Had he 


forgotten the diplomas? Phil started as he heard 
his own name, and then listened as if he were ina 
dream. 

“I think it is but just to state,” Mr. Castle was 
saying, “that had it not been for the integrity of 
one of our boys, the programme presented to-day 
would have been slightly different.” 

The silence was breathless. Phil heard his heart 
beat violently. The principal went on. 

“Philip Winters was first declared valedictorian ; 
but believing that there had been 4 mistake in the 
figures, and that the honor was not fairly his, he 
insisted upon a reconsideration of the matter, 
which proved that his supposition was right. He 
was therefore dropped from the list of appointees. 
But I desire to make honorable mention of his 
name, and to thank him publicly for his conduct.” 

How the people cheered! Then some small boy 
that thought he knew how to do things called 
“Speech! Speech!” and the house took up the cry. 

Vainly Mr. Castle tried to stop them; vainly 
Miss Hague played the march by which the class 
were to pass upon the stage for the diplomas. 
They could not even hear that she was playing. 
At last Mr. Castle, in despair, signalled Phil to rise 
and bow to the audience. 

Phil did so; but the cheering and the cries of 
“Speech!” were redoubled when he sat down 
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gain. 
recon it up, and affairs began to look serious. 
Mr. Castle stepped to Phil’s seat. 

“Rise in your place, my boy, and tell the people 
you thank them for their kindness,” he said, 
purriedly. ‘We shall have almost a disturbance if 
the people do not get what they want.” 

Phil stood up, and the house grew still. 

«J thank you for your kindness,” he said, 
bravely. ‘I didn’t want to do it at all for a whole 
week, but afterward I was awfully glad I did.” 

Then he sat down and the people cheered again, 
and some one sent him a big basket of flowers. 


Then Miss Hague played the march again, and the | 


members of the class all received their diplomas, 
tied up with the class colors, which were white 
and gold. Mr. Castle made remarks, and Mr. 
Wilson made remarks, and the trustees made 
remarks, and all went home. And so Phil had the 
enema Sia ISABELLA M. ANDREWS. 
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THE THRIFTY FARMER. 


He never had a lawsuit to take him to the town, 

For the very simple reason there are no fences down ; 

The bar-room in the village for him has not a charm ; 

I can always find my neighbor on his forty-acre farm. 
— Atlanta Constitution. 
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For the Companion. 


OUTWITTING THE SIOUX. 


Old Thad Bainbridge, my guide and companion | 


on frequent hunting and fishing trips among the 
lakes of the Park region of Minnesota, had 
paddled those waters when the Sioux, the 
original possessors of that beautiful section, were 
numerous. Not the least pleasure of these trips 
was that of listening to the old man’s tales of those 
early days. 

“I’ve played many a trick on the redskins,” said 
old Thad, speaking in a slovenly dialect that I will 
not transcribe; “but the neatest scheme I ever 
worked on them was one | played on a couple of 
Sioux one summer in the forties. 

“J had frozen my feet the winter before, and 
was not well able to get round on the prairie, eo I 
made up my mind to take a good long rest and get 
ready for the fall trapping. With that idea I 
rigged up a brush camp on the creek that joins 
these two big lakes, and took things easy. 

“I had been having a nice quiet time all by 
myself for a month or more before I knew there 
was an Indian within fifty miles. I could killa 
deer any day within half a mile of camp, so I 
hunted just enough to keep meat on hand. Most 
of my time I spent fishing and paddling about and 
speculating where I’d be likely to find the best 
trapping that fall. 

“Thinking about Indians didn’t trouble me a bit. 
I had had so many brushes with the Sioux, and 
had always made them suffer so much and then 
got out of their way so mysteriously, that they 
had sized me up as a great medicine-man, with a 
special manitou to look out for me. They meant 
to keep out of my way, and I knew it. 

“But 1 didn’t go round with my eyes shut, I can 
tell you, for I knew too much about Indians to 
expect them to stay in one mind. 

“One warm morning I got into my canoe and 
started for the upper lake. You know there are 
lots of bulrushes round that lake, and I needed 
about a canoe-load of them to stop the leaks in my 
cabin roof. 

“After I had cut a lot of the bulrushes and tied 
them in bundles about as big around as my body, 
1 laid them in the bottom of the canoe and paddled 
farther up the lake for a little fishing. You recol 
lect that place betwixt the island and the point of 
timber where we struck that school of big black 
bass last summer? Well, there were far more 
bass there forty years ago. 

“IT cut me a good pole among the willows on the 


island, and tied a big rock fast to the rope at the | opposite shore before I saw another sign of the 
bow of my canoe. Then I paddled close to the | two Indians. The breath of wind kept the canoe 


island, hoisted the rock overboard for an anchor, 
and began fishing. 


“It was about the first of July, and the hot sun 


made me sleepy. 


jerk. But caution prevented me from falling 
completely asleep, and I tell you it was lucky for 
me that I did occasionally open my eyes wide and 
take a good look around. 
I caught sight of a canoe crossing the upper end 
of the lake. 

“There were two redskins in it, and they were 

about half a mile away. I guessed at once how 
they happened to be there. They had come from 
above, and started down the lake when they caught 
sight of me, and hurried up to get ashore and 
under cover before I’d see them. 
_ “I knew they had their eyes on me, and I knew 
it Wouldn’t do to let them know that I had sighted 
them. SoI pretended to keep on fishing while I 
Watched them out of the corner of my eye. I 
knew well what their game would be. The shores 
of the lake were all prairie excepting the island 
and the big wooded point. I was anchored between 
those two bits of woodland. The Indians meant 
to sneak into the mainland woods, and shoot me 
irom that point. 


tl 
up 


fe 


reached shore. Then they pulled their canoe 
into the bulrushes out of sight. Next they cut 
L thing of them in the tall grass except the hump 
their backs now and then. 


ot 


Some wild fellows in the gallery were | 


There I sat, nodding, and | expected the Indians to crawl. 
starting awake to pull in a fish whenever I felt a | 


For one of those times | 


my toilet,’ said I to myself. ‘If you will just wait 
till I slick up a bit, I’ll surprise you.’ 

“The minute they went out of sight I pulled up 
my anchor-stone, and put that big rock into one of 
my bundles of bulrushes. I did not take the 
anchor rope off the rock, but just tied the bulrushes 
firmly round the stone. 

“Next I took off my buckskin coat and buttoned 
it round the bundle. Then I propped it up solidly 
in the middle of the canoe, just where I had been 
sitting, and I clapped my old hat on top of it. 

“Finally I stuck the butt of my fishing-pole 
| among the other bundles of bulrushes, and set it 
slanting out over the water in front of the dummy 
| I had dressed up. 

“In my pocket I had a heavy two-hundred-feet 
| line that I used for trolling with live frogs. I tied 
| one end of this to the dummy, and took the other 
| end in my teeth. My intention was to swim ashore, 
but just as I was about to do so I reflected that the 
| boat was not now anchored, and I might as well 
| paddle the distance, because the Indians certainly 
could not see me from where they must have 
| reached by that time. 
| “So I paddled to the island. Then I took out my 
old double-barrel and my powder-horn, and gave 
| the canoe a shove outward. The trolling-line paid 
| out nicely. When the canoe, with the dummy in it, 
| had gone out to where it had been with me, I 
stopped it by holding the line. 
| “There was a gentle breeze from the island, 
which kept the canoe pretty steadily in place in 
| the little channel] between the island and the point 
| the Indians were making for. 
“When I saw that the dummy and fish-pole 








looked all right, I dodged back among the willows 
Then I looked again at my dummy. 


out of sight. 





“Well, Bob, I just had to lie down and roll and 
laugh when I squinted at that image. It sat up— 
facing me—as straight as a judge, and held that 

pole as natural as life. 

“I lay in the bushes a long time looking at the | 


yvell out at the end of that trolling-line. The 
dummy was about fifty yards from me, and about 
the same from the opposite bushes, to which I 


“By and by I saw one of them put out his head 
| from behind a tree a good way back from the lake. 
They knew who they were after, and that made 
them so cautious they were a good half-hour in | 
working their way to the point. Now and then I'd | 
see them dodging from tree to tree. At last they | 
reached the edge, and I could see them peeping 
out from among the bushes. 

“I was too far off to see their looks clearly, but 
I imagined I saw them grinning when they got 
sight of that scarecrow sitting out there, fishing 
away so quietly with its back toward them. I 
could scarcely keep from laughing out loud, but I 
didn’t, for [knew I’d have some serious business 
on hand in a few minutes. 

“Pretty soon I saw both of them poke out their 
rifles and take steady aim. Just when their guns 
cracked I gave such a pull with my line that the 
canoe nearly capsized, and out tumbled the dummy | 
head-first on the side of the canoe that had swung | 
round nearest to me. As the bowline was tied to | 
the stone in the dummy, the canoe was now | 














toss the prairie, bending so low that I could see | old hat go diving for the bottom. 


anchored. It sort of hid the tumble from the two | 


“Well, those two reds made their paddles fly till | shooters. | 


“I’ve seen some comical things in my time, but I | 
never wanted to laugh more than when I saw that 
But I kept as | 
still as a mouse, and so did those Sioux for a spell. 

“The weight of that rock kept the dummy at the | 





that they had succeeded in killing the man that all 


their old braves half-believed was protected by | 


some magic, just tickled them half to death. A 
white man’s scalp and gun, and that scalp my 
scalp, and my old double-barrel, to carry back to 
their village — why, they thought they felt the 
biggest kind of feathers in their caps already! 
“When they got tired of yelling and dancing 
they took off their powder-horns and bullet. 


pouches—about all they had on except their paint | 


and breech-clouts—and laid them on the beach with 
their rifles. Then they jumped in and swam for 
the canoe. 

“As soon as they reached it both of ’em climbed 
into it, and began to look round for their victim. 
The water was clear as crystal, but just at that 
place the bottom is covered with water-moss two 
feet deep; that’s why it’s such a good place for 
bass. 

“The weight of that rock sunk the dummy so 
deep into the moss that the Indians could see no 
sign of it. They looked and looked, and at the 
same time inspected and jabbered about my 
hatchet and knife, which I had left aboard when I 
landed. 


“After peering down into the water for a long | 
P g 


time, and chattering away in Sioux, one of them 
took hold of the rope and begun to pull up the 
anchor. 


as good a pop at them when they pulled up that 
dummy. I'd rather have let both of them get 
away than miss seeing their surprise when they 
clapped eyes on that. 

“I wasn’t sorry I waited, for I never saw anything 
to beat the look of terror and superstition on their 


faces when that 

bundle of bulrushes come to 

the top, with my old shirt buttoned 
round it. 

“As they let it fall into the bottom of 
the boat their jaws fell so wide apart I 
could see almost every tooth in their heads. 

“‘Ugh! Ugh!’ they both grunted, and their 
knees knocked together so they came nigh falling 


| out of the canoe. 


“I guess they begun to think the old braves knew 
what they were talking about when they warned 
them that I was an evil spirit that they’d better let 
alone. At any rate I never saw Indians much 
worse scared. 

“Much as I liked the fun of watching them, I 
knew it wouldn’t do to give them much time, as 
they’d be sure to jump out and swim for shore as 
soon as they could collect their wits. 

“I didn’t mean to kill either one of them, but to 
save myself from the rest of the tribe it was 
necessary to wound and capture them. So I drew 
a bead as close as I could on the shoulder of the 
biggest one. 

“At the crack of my gun both of ’em fell. The 
one I had hit came slap down in the canoe, the 
other fellow jumped head-first into the water 
before 1 could get a bead on him with the other 
barrel. 

“I ran down to the beach and watched for the 
swimmer to come up. My notion was that he would 
dive and swim for the other shore. I meant to let 
him have it in the hip whenever he tried to go up 
the bank. The distance across was about eighty 
yards of water, and I knew I could hit him when I 
pleased. 

“I could hear the one in the canoe groaning with 
the pain of the bullet in his shoulder. Sometimes 
he lifted his head and looked at me. But what had 
become of the other? 

“While I was waiting I jammed a charge into the 
barrel I had fired. We had no breech-loaders in 
those days, but I calculate I had a knack of 
pouring in powder and ramming patch and bullet 
down as fast as any living man. 


“Did I keep my eye peeled meantime? My boy, 


“They were hurrying to get behind the shelter bottom, but my old hat came off and rose to the | a hunter in the Indian country never keeps his 


of the woods. Once there, they would take their | top, where it floated with the fishing-pole. 


“ime to creep up and pop me over, for I was close 
) the shore. 


You see the | 
They | 


“Still the two Sioux made no move. 
rascals weren’t sure they had killed me. 


“I sat still as a mouse till they went out of sight | didn’t know but I’d jumped overboard, and was 


hind the trees. 
re idy. 
ind got away easily, but it wasn’t in my style of 
re: days to run away from two Indians. Besides, 
‘ ‘new that I’d soon have a whole tribe of Sioux 
‘tter me if I let those two carry away the news 
hat they had seen me. 
ig luch obliged to you, my copper-colored 
"lends, for going behind the bushes while I make 


By that time I had my plans all | hiding behind the canoe. 
I might have paddled behind the island | waited long enough for me to be crowned if I | 


But when they had | 


hadn’t come up, the wind turned the canoe round | 
so that they could see both sides of it. 

“That satisfied them, and they both came jumping | 
out of the bushes to the edge of the water. Such | 
a screeching and yelling with delight you never | 
heard. | 

“They were both young fellows, and the idea | 


eye unpeeled. Don’t interrupt me with no more 
suggestions like that. 

“Just as I opened my cap-box I saw a black head 
come up close to the canoe. The unwounded one 
meant to hide behind the canoe till he could make 
up his mind what to do. But he came up on the 
wrong side. 

“Next moment he was down again, but in that 
instant I had fired. 

“I missed him on purpose, for I reckoned he 
would think my double-barrel unloaded by the two 
shots. 

“Next moment I had the cap fairly on the newly- 


I kept my gun on them all the time, and | 
had the best kind of a chance at them while they | 
were peeping into the water, but I knew I'd have 
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loaded barrel, and up he came with a yell. He 
laid his two hands on the canoe from behind, and 
lifted himself in. Next moment he untied the 
anchor rope, and threw the end over. 

“Then he picked upa paddle. I was afraid I'd 
| have to shoot him, but I waited to see what he 
| meant to do. Mind, I didn’t want to shoot him 
| less’n I had to; but if I had to, I shouldn’t 'a’ 
spent much time cryin’ over it. 

“Well, sir, if ever there was a brave, that young 
| fellow was one. Instead of making off, he came 
| straight ashore at me! You see he was sure I had 
| not another shot ready. 
| “He had my hatchet and knife, and I'll be hanged 
| if he wasn’t coming ashore to have it out against 
| me with my own weapons. 

“When he was within five yards I lifted my gun 
and put the butt to my shoulder. 

“He laughed in ridicule, and shoved the canoe 
ashore. At that instant I didn’t what to do 
except shoot him; but the other Indian gave a cry 
from the canoe. He had seen me loading; and his 
word told the young brave the fix he was in, 

“Well, sir, that word and mercifulness in 
kind o’ hesitatin’ about shooting him was nearly 
the end of me, for the reckless young rascal flung 
my hatchet so suddenly at my head that I only 
just managed to dodge it. Next instant he sprang 
at me with the knife. 

“But he jumped straight at the muzzle of my 
gun; and the force of the blow that he got took the 
breath out of him. He grabbed himself with both 
hands and fell forward. Before he could pick 
himself up 1 knocked him senseless with the butt 
of the gun. 

“What did I do then? Why, I hauled at my 
trolling-line, and pretty soon it came loose from the 
dummy. Then I tied the hands of the one I had 
struck—tied them behind his back—and tied his 
legs and left him to come to his senses. 

“When I went to the other fellow in the canoe, I 
found he had fainted from loss of blood. I lifted 
him out and tied, him, too, so that he could not 
move in case he should revive while I was off for 
their guns. 

“By the time I came back they had both returned 
to their senses. I carried the one that I had hit on 
the head over to where the other one was, and 
explained to them both, as well as I could with 
my limited command of their language, what I 
intended to do. Then I put them both into my 
canoe, and made for my cabin. 

“Well, sir, | got the bullet out of the wounded 
redskin, and nursed and fed him for more than two 
weeks before he was able to sit up. Meantime I 
kept the other one bound firmly with thongs and 
chains from my traps. I wished I had not felt it 
necessary to do so, but I knew there 
trusting him. 

“As soon as I thought the wounded one was 
strong enough to stand the trip, I put them both in 
their own canoe, which I had recovered. I gave 
them enough to eat for a week, and placed beside 
them their rifles, unloaded. 1 gave chem no ammu- 
nition, for I did not think I could trust them. Then 
1 cut the thongs that bound the unwounded one. 

“*Young braves,’ said I, ‘go back to your people 
and tell them the white man is their friend. If 
Indian does not try to kill white man, white man 
will not kill Indian. Tell your brothers how you 
tried to murder me, and how I treated you. And 
ask them if they do not believe that a great spirit 
watches over me. If Indian hunts me, Indian heap 
die. Now go.’ 
| “I tell you, Bob, it made me feel good for a week 

to see the look of joy and hope in the face of those 
| two young savages. Did I ever see them again? 
Yes, and their tribe, too, all good friends of mine 
after that. 

“But it’s bedtime if we’re going trolling early in 
the morning; and I'll tell you the rest another 
time.” MYRon B. GIBson. 
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For the Companion. 


IN AN ICE FACTORY. 


Signboards bearing the legend “Boston Ice” 
over the doors of cellars and other places where 
ice was kept for sale have long been a familiar 
| sight in the South. During the last ten years, 
| however, nearly every Southern town of impor 
| tance has established its own factory for making 
ice, and the process has become so perfect and 


cheap that the artificial ice competes with the 
|} natural article shipped from the New England 
| States. 


The cost of transportation, handling and enor 
mous waste by melting all serve to make “Boston 
ice’”’ costly to the consumer in the South. This has 
stimulated the invention of improved methods of 
making artificial ice. 

On his first visit to an ice factory, one who is not 
familiar with ice-making machinery will be sur 
prised to see large steam-engines and boilers, with 
great piles of coal, and will wonder how the use 
of fire and steam can assist in producing cold; but 
a little understanding of the chemistry of the 
process will enable him to perceive the need of 
such machinery. 

All objects are pervaded by latent or insensible 
heat. The capacity for retaining this heat varies 
in different substances. One solid retains more 
than another, liquids more than solids, and gases 
more than liquids. If gases be compressed in 
volume, their heat-retaining capacity will be 
reduced in proportion. 

If ten parts of gas be compressed into one, the 
heat of the other nine parts is evolved and driven 
off, and the remaining tenth loses some of its heat, 





because its increased density has reduced its 
| capacity for retaining its latent heat. 

Nearly all of the known gases may be com- 
| pressed until they assume the liquid form. 


Ammoniacal gas, when subjected to a pressure of 
about one hundred and fifty pounds to the square 
inch, becomes a liquid. Should the pressure be 
now removed, the liquid ammonia will instantly 
rush or expand into the gaseous form again; and 
in doing 80 it becomes intensely cold, and absorbs 
heat from everything in contact with it. 

If this expansion into gas be allowed to take 
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place in pipes immersed in brine, it will cause the 
brine to become cold enough to freeze fresh water 
in cans suspended in the brine, and convert the 
fresh water in the cans into solid ice. Where the 
object is only to cool breweries, ships or storage- 
rooms for meats, the cold brine is pumped and 
made to circulate through a series of pipes in the 
rooms intended to be kept cool. 

The greater part of the am- 
monia and ammoniacal salts 
industrially used is obtained 
from the dry distillation of 
coals, as in the manufacture of 
coal gas, where the ammonia 
is a by-product—that is, a 
product obtained incidentally 
to the obtainment of the more 
important product which is 
the object of the manufacture. 

Water will absorb a large 
proportion of ammonia gas, 
and the solution is called agua 
ammonia or hartshorn. The 
liquid ammonia used in the manufacture 
of ice is ammonia gas, deprived of water 
and compressed into iron cylinders until 
it becomes a liquid, and is then ready for 
use. 

In the factories which freeze the water 
in cans there is provided a very large 
brine chamber or vat, so deep that the 
cans may be immersed in it nearly to 
their tops. The cans are about four feet 
deep, and are made of galvanized iron. 
They are filled with pure water, and let 
down into the brine through openings in 
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handsome flowers which had been so placed in 
the water as to become frozen in the centre of a 
large block of crystal ice. Such objects form 
beautiful ornaments while they last. 

Many people believe that 
coal is really at the 
foundation of cheap 
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the top of the vat. Between the rows of water- | ice, and that it will presently be cheaper to use 


| 


cans are tiers of iron pipes, running back and | coal to make ice than to use it in transporting ice 


forth through the brine; and throughout these 


| to the place where it is wanted. Artificial ice is 


pipes the expansion of gas takes place, cooling | already produced in considerable quantities in 


the brine to ten degrees above zero. 
Ice soon begins to form on the inside and 
bottom of the cans under the influence of this 


intense cold. It becomes thicker and thicker, | 


until it is finally a solid mass of clear, crystal ice, 
usually with a small core of opaque or snowy ice 
exactly through the centre. 

As fast as their contents are frozen the cans are 
removed by a special lifting apparatus, and dipped 
for a minute into hot water to loosen the block 
from the can. Then it slides out easily, and is 
stored away for use. 

There are factories conducted on a somewhat 
different plan, in which the ice is made to form 
on iron plates, in cakes weighing several tons 
each. In these factories the brine chamber is in 
the shape of double partition walls of iron plates, 
about four inches apart. The partition divides a 
deep wooden water-tank into two equal rooms, 
and in the narrow space between the iron plates 
the brine and pipes for the ammonia gas are 
placed. 

The rooms are filled with pure water, which is 
in contact with the brine chamber on one side. 
Ice soon begins to form on the iron side plates, 
precisely in the same way as on a pond or river, 
except that the sheet of ice is vertical instead of 
horizontal. Only about half of the water in the 
rooms is allowed to freeze. 

When the cakes of ice are considered to be of 
sufficient thickness, the cold brine is pumped out 
of its compartment into another tank, and its 
place is filled with water of ordinary temperature. 

This soon thaws the ice cakes loose from the 
plates, and allows the mass of ice to be lifted out 
by hoisting machinery. The ice is then passed 
on to the sawing-machine, which divides it into 
blocks weighing about two hundred pounds each. 

The only essential difference in the two systems 
described lies in the fact that in the can method 
all the water is frozen, and if there be any 
impurity in the water the ice will contain it. In 
the plate method the ice is formed entirely from 
one side of the cake, and only about one-half of 
the water is allowed to congeal into solid ice. 

Since water, in freezing, tends to purify itself 
in the way in which the natural ice of ponds and 
rivers purifies itself, the plate method more nearly 
resembles the natural way, and the ice shows its 
characteristic structure. 

After having performed its work in cooling the 
brine, the expanded gas is drawn from the pipes 
by means of powerful steam pumps, and it is 
then compressed into a coil of iron pipes kept 
immersed in a tank of cold, runninz water. This 
compression of the expanded gas requires very 
heavy machinery, and the operation develops 
rouch heat, which is absorbed by the running 
water. 

In other words, the expanding gas, having 


absorbed much heat from the brine, and having | 


been made cold by this means, must be deprived 
of the heat thus gained by compression again 
into a coil surrounded by running water, which 
takes away the heat as fast as it is developed by 
the compression. 

Being now restored to the liquid form, the gas 
is ready to go on another round, and may be used 
again and again. The only loss of gas sustained 
is from leaky joints in the pipes. 

It is a curious sight to see these pipes and 
pumps, even in the hottest weather, all coated 
with a thick layer of snow-white frost, so thick 
that it may be scraped off with the hands and 
squeezed into a snowball. The brine pumps seon 
lose their characteristic shape, and are scarcely 
recognizable, looking more like a fantastic snow- 
drift than a piece of iron machinery. 

Sometimes we see fine fruit or a bouquet of 


| districts where natural ice is also cut for the 
| market. Tuomas C. Harris. 
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| For the Companion. 
PENITENCE. 


After the wild and froward ways of March,— 
The soft buds blasted and the frail shoots slain,— 
How sweet, from skies that blandlier overarch, 
The tender penitence of the April rain! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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BELGIUM. 


One rarely hears much about Belgium, the 
little kingdom which separated itself from the 
Netherlands in 1830 and set up for itself. Yet 
in many respects Belgium.is an extremely inter- 
esting country. It is the most densely peopled 
country in Europe. It has more than the 
population of New York, with less than one- 
fourth of the area of the Empire State. 

It is the most intensely Roman Catholic land 
on the European Continent. Ten thousand 
Protestants and four thousand Jews are the only 
‘dissenters’ among all its six million people. In 
1880 forty-two per cent. of the people above 
fifteen years of age could neither read nor write. 

Belgium is remarkable for the high state of its 
agriculture and for its great manufactures. The 
value of its agricultural products in 1880 was 
equal to almost forty dollars for every acre of 
land in the kingdom. And yet almost one-sixth 
of the population was directly employed in man- 
ufacturing industries, the gross value of which 
was half as large again as that of agriculture. 

The political situation in the country is worthy 
of close attention. Belgium is a constitutional 
monarchy, but since no one can vote who does 
not pay as much as eight dollars a year in direct 
taxes, the number of votes is small, not more 
than one in ten of the adult males. 

With nearly a million people employed in 
factories and shops, and with nearly as many 
|more peasants at work in the fields, it ig no 
| wonder that Belgium is torn by contending forces. 

Nowhere in Europe is labor more closely organ- 
ized, almost nowhere is the direct political power 
of the working classes so insignificant. The 
workingmen rage against the denial of the 
suffrage; and when they have a grievance their 
methods of demanding redress are violent. A 
labor riot in Belgium always excites great appre- 
hension. 

Socialism has made great strides among this 
people, and almost the whole laboring population 
is infected with the doctrine. 

On the other hand the rural population is also 
excluded from a-share in the government. The 
agricultural peasants are densely ignorant, and 
they are completely under the domination of the 
priests. Except by those who wish for their 
| votes they are admitted to be quite unfit to 
| exercise the right of suffrage wisely; and they 
|are sO numerous that they would easily outvote 
the people in the towns. 

For some years the political agitation in Belgium 
has been growing intense, and at last a step has 
| been taken which may ‘lead to a crisis. The 
Constitution is to be amended. The process differs 
| widely from that of amending the Constitution of 

this country. 

First the two chambers of the legislature agree, 
by a majority, that certain designated clauses of 
| the Constitution ought to be amended, but they 
| cannot say what the change shall be. When 
|such a vote has been passed the king must 
| dissolve both the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies, and elections are held. 
The new legislature—both branches united— 











form a constituent assembly. Two-thirds of the 
members are required for a quorum, and two- 
thirds of those voting may adopt any amendment 
to the Constitution, which then becomes a part of 
the instrument and requires no ‘‘ratification.”’ 

Among the clauses that will be referred for 
revision to the new legislature which will be 
elected within a few months are two important 
ones. The first of these concerns the suffrage. 
Strangely enough the Liberals and Radicals, 
who are in general favorable to extension of 
the suffrage, are afraid that universal suffrage, 
making voters of the ignorant peasantry, who are 
under the control of the priests, would be a worse 
evil than the present illiberal arrangement. 

Moreover, both Liberals and Conservatives fear 
the Socialists. Thus it is by no means certain 
that the suffrage will be greatly enlarged. 

The new legislature will also consider whether 
or not it will introduce in the Constitution what is 
known as the referendum—a feature of the Swiss 
Constitution. It is proposed that when any law 
is passed, or even offered, in the legislature, the 
government may refer the matter to a vote of the 
people directly; and it will not become a law 
unless the vote is favorable. 

Should there be a dissolution of the British 
Parliament this summer, and a constitutional 
campaign in Belgium, the people of this country 
will have two spectacles abroad almost as inter- 
esting to watch as their own presidential election. 
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For the Companion. 
“THE WINDS PASSED BY." 


The winds poseed by and soorenly stirred 
The nest filled by the brooding bird, 
But emptied now they tear it out 
And strew its fragments round about. 
So well filled lives are sacred things 
Securely ~ by brooding wings, 
But emptied, into fragments go 
The sport of all the winds that blow. 
ALFRED J. HouGn, 


~~ 
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THE LYCEUM LEAGUE. 


Last October The Companion founded ‘The 
Lyceum League of America,’’ an organization 
the first aim of which is “to cultivate good 
citizenship.”” The plan of work was based upon 
the old lyceums of fifty years ago. Gray-headed 
men still recall the stirring debates of these 
institutions. History accredits much of the 
success of our earlier statesmen and orators to 
the training the lyceums gave them. 

Why should this training not have the same 
value to-day ? Some knowledge of parliamentary 
law, the ability to think and talk on one’s feet, 
a clear view of the questions before the nation, 
and the power to form the independent opinions 
of a good citizen—surely these are things for 
every American, young and old, to desire. 

It was thought these ends could best be gained 
by engaging the country’s young men in the 
active work of a broad debating society, neither 
partisan nor sectarian. Societies already in 
existence might become lyceums as easily as new 
clubs. 

The advantages of making a national league of 
these clubs are evident. United under The 
Companion’s guidance, they enjoy the full stim- 
ulus of association. Any club adopting the 
model constitution receives, free, a charter and a 
valuable equipment. There are no dues or 
charges. 

The Companion also, besides maintaining 
correspondence with each club, sends frequent 
‘‘Messages”’ containing general suggestions, and 
“Bulletins” giving topics for debate and study, 
with lists of good books to give information on 
American questions. 

Though the movement began with hopefulness, 
it was an experiment. Indeed, the most sanguine 
would not have prophesied its present condition. 

To-day it embraces twelve hundred and twenty- 
two clubs, with more than thirty thousand 
members having an average age of nineteen 
years; but the membership includes many older 
men and younger boys. Each lyceum chooses a 
name for itself, and receives a number from The 
Companion, thus: “Lincoln Club, No. 953, 
L. L. A.” 

No statistics can show the spirit with which the 
young men of the country have entered the 
League. In many villages the club debates have 
already attracted hearers from miles around. The 
enthusiasm displayed from Atlantic to Pacific 
adds strong encouragement to the records of eight 
months’ growth. : 

There are other reasons for confidence. Within 
the past few years there has been a distinct 
awakening of interest in American affairs. The 
new navy, the Columbian celebration, and the 
urgency of several national questions have set 
people thinking of the past, present and future of 
the nation. Asa people we are just beginning to 
learn our possibilities. Everywhere new blood is 
stirring with patriotic impulses. 

How shall the country be bettered? Education 
is achieving great results, but in our busy 
American life the public school pupil is too often 
removed from the schoolroom and put into the 
field or the workshop, as soon as he has learned 
to read and before he has learned to think. 

Moreover, in the short years of his schooling 
he can learn but little about his country’s 
institutions and opportunities. 

In view, then, of the new spirit of Americanism, 
and of the need for supplementing the good work 





that its mission is definite. It trusts the friends 
and partakers of American education to lend an 
earnest hand to its furtherance. 

Teachers and pupils are called upon to interest 
themselves in the movement. It is greater than 
any mere local affair, for it includes all things 
local, and goes to strengthen the nation itself. 
That thirty thousand young men are now 
bringing their best intelligence to bear on questions 
of vital concern to Americans is alone a pledge of 
a higher citizenship in the years to come. Multiply 
thirty thousand by five or ten, and what may we 
not hope for the political and social life of the 
generations soon to rule the land? 


~ 
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GIRLS AND COMPLIMENTS, 


Not to value honest praise, not to enjoy the 
appreciation of one’s fellows, to be indifferent to 
their good as to their ill opinion, is less likely to be 
a mark of lofty superiority than of intense self. 
satisfaction. 

Kindly people, friendly people, modest people 
like to be praised. They find a compliment agree. 
able which is sincere and not excessive, and in one 
way or another they are pretty sure to manifest 
their pleasure in it. 

Often, however, they do so against their will, 
making all the time a poor pretence of indifference 
which they suppose to be demanded by modesty 
or politeness. 

Sometimes they go further, and insistently dis. 
claim praise which they cannot but know is fairly 
merited. Again they giggle foolishly, or try to 
waive the matter aside with an airy gesture and a 
laugh that does not ring true. 

Girls especially, who are most likely to receive 
compliments, are least likely to receive them well. 
Often a pretty girl will destroy a delightful 
impression by her silly embarrassment at a few 
natural words of admiration for her youth and 
freshness. 

As she flushes and laughs, looks up and then 
down, and turns her head consciously aside, one 
feels that there can be but little admirable about 
her except her beauty, if that is so important to 
her that a mere reference to it in her presence 
moves her so easily. 

Or a clever girl, who thinks it due to her reputa- 
tion for cleverness to despise compliments, will 
repel where she has just attracted by airs of poorly 
acted disdain. 

There is no real difficulty in accepting a compli- 
ment. It is neither vain nor undignified, but rather 
gracious and becoming, to take pleasure in giving 
pleasure. Therefore, if a girl has given pleasure, 
either by her appearance or by her actions, and if 
some one tells her of it there is always something 
honest, simple and suitable that she can say in 
reply: 

“I am glad that you were pleased,” “I am glad 
you think I did well,” or “I am glad you approve 
my work.” 

There is no need either to disclaim or to assent 
to the praise uttered, therefore there is no reason 
why one should be embarrassed in its acceptance. 
Let every one admire honestly, but let one also 
honestly receive admiration that is courteously 
and properly expressed. ° 

It is lovely to be loved, delightful to be admired, 
agreeable to be praised. That is what every girl 
feels, and what no girl need be ashamed frankly 
to acknowledge. She need be ashamed only if :he 
magnifies a compliment, which is after all a trifle, 
into something sufficiently important to disconcert 
her, or rewards honest appreciation with insin- 
cerity and pretence. 
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POISONED WELLS. 


About forty years ago a wealthy New York 
merchant bought a lot of land in Newport, and 
tearing down the old house which stood on it, built 
a stately dwelling for his summer home. 

A few months after he took possession of it his 
only child, a girl of twelve, sickened and died. 

The next year his wife was stricken with some 
mysterious ailment. She, too, died. He sold the 
house, haunted by such bitter griefs, and never 
returned to it. 

The beautiful home was bought by the father of 
a large, merry family of boys and girls, but before 
the summer was over one of the young people had 
fallen into a low fever. The physicians were bafiled 
by the case. No medicine and no treatment that 
could be suggested gave any relief to the patient; 
the poor lad lingered for some weeks, and then 
died. 

Again the house was sold, and yet again, and 
each time disease and death, promptly as if they 





lay in wait behind the door, attacked one or more 
of the members of each family. It was examined 
by scientific experts, but no fault could be found 
with its site or construction. It was large, airy, 


well drained. The salt sea-breeze blew through 
it. 

Popular belief declared it to be haunted or 
accursed. No tenant could be found for it. It was 
at last taken down to make way for a street. 
Below the cellars was found an old covered drain, 
which had long filled the house with the breath vf 
death. 

That is the history of a house. Here is another 
equally true of a life: 

Mr. Blank will long be remembered as a leader 
in American politics; a man of commanding 
intellect and force of character. 

He espoused the moral side in all questions. ~ 
man impugned his integrity or his calm, cold 
virtues. Yet while he had a political following, 
he had no personal friends. He stood aloof trom 
bad men, and some mysterious quality in him 
repelled good men. He “did not ring true,” they 
were apt to say. With all his intellectual power 
he lived a solitary life, and died a stranger to 4)» 
own family. 

After his death it was found that beneath what 
seemed a fair and noble character lurked a foul 
sensuality. 

These are not pleasant facts, but they are facts 
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of the public schools, the Lyceum League feels 


to be considered as danger signals for other lives. 
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The soul of man dwells in a habitation which we | sides, and for a long time in vain. But at last the 


call character. Is there in it any foul, secret drain, 
a habit or a taste acquired in unthinking childhood 
which daily sends its deathly poison up into life? 
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EVERY-DAY MOODs. 


In Mrs. Ritchie’s delightful recollections of the 
Brownings are two anecdotes showing great people 
in their every-day clothes and with their ordinary 
demeanor. They, like the most humble among 
us, apparently have their own struggles with 
commonplace things, and must think of roast beef 
and new carpets as well as the music of the 
spheres. 

One day the two poets entertained some friends 
at luncheon, and the occasion was one ever to be 
remembered. As the guests rose to go, after 
saying, ‘How delightful it has been!” Mr. 
Browning cried: 

“Come back to supper, do!” 

“Q Robert,” exclaimed his wife, “how can you 
ask them? There is no supper, nothing but the 
remains of the pie!” 

“Well, then,” said Robert Browning, like any 
other hospitable and thoughtless husband, “come 
back and finish the pie!” 

At one time he was calling upon the Carlyles, 
and Mrs. Carlyle of course made tea. Seeing that 
the brass kettle was needed from the hob, Mr. 
Browning took it up, filled the teapot for his 
hostess, and then stood beside her, still talking 
and absently holding the steaming kettle in his 
hand. 

“Can’t you put it down?” asked Mrs. Carlyle, 
suddenly, and the poet, confused and ‘somewhat 
absent-minded, popped it down on the beautiful 
new carpet. 

“See how fine he has grown!” cried Mrs. Carlyle, 
in pretended horror. ‘He doesn’t know any longer 
what to do with the kettle!” 

And sure enough, when Mr. Browning penitently 
took the kettle up again, its brown oval was clearly 
stamped upon the carpet. 

“You can imagine what I felt,” he said afterward, 
in telling the story. “Carlyle came to my rescue. 
‘Ye should have been more explicit,’ he said to his 
wife.” 

———__<-@-e_____—_ 
A BAD BARGAIN. 


lf one man were able to cause all the lottery 
tickets which are issued in a year by the one great 
lottery of the country to be bought up in his 
interest, in order that he might be perfectly sure 
to get all the prizes, he would receive back twenty 
millions of dollars in return for forty millions 
expended. 


would have gone into the coffers of the lottery 
company. 

This statement is based upon the safe estimate 
that the annual receipts of the lottery company are 


forty millions of dollars, and its payments in prizes | 


twenty millions. It illustrates, as well as anything 
could, the folly of buying lottery tickets. 

The people of the country, as respects such an 
enterprise, may be represented as one man. As 
long as they support it they are annually paying 
out forty millions to get back twenty. 

This is certainly not an act in harmony with the 
supposed sagacity of the American people. To go 
on indefinitely paying out two dollars to get back 
one is not exactly a bright and business-like 
proceeding. 

Though Americans were among the first of 
peoples to despise and prohibit lotteries, no people, 
probably, tax themselves more heavily to-day to 
buy these unprofitable lottery tickets. 

Under our laws, it is impossible for the sentiment 
of the country at large to bring about the entire 
suppression of this great evil. The majority of 
people of the State from which the lottery hitherto 
has operated have done what they could to suppress 
it. But in the meantime, the common sense of the 
people of the whole country, fully realizing the 
very bad bargain which the lottery offers, should 
80 greatly diminish the profits of the scheme as to 
render it vastly less powerful in its own locality. 
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“BA BA BA BA.” 


In the Chinese language the same word may be 
given several different meanings by the modula- 
tion of the voice. The same thing may happen to 
the English “yes,” which may be pronounced so 
4s to mean “I assent to that,” or “I am doubtful,” 
or “Indeed!” Professor Max Miiller, in his “Lec- 
tures on the Science of Language,” gives an 
amusing illustration of these modulations in the 
Annamitic language, a monosyllabic tongue spoken 
by the people of Tonquin and Cochin China. 

In this language the syllable “ba,” pronounced 
with a grave accent, means a lady, an ancestor. 
Pronounced with the sharp accent, it means the 
favorite of a prince. Pronounced with the semi- 
srave accent, it means what bas been thrown away. 
Pronounced with the grave circumflex, it means 
what is left of a fruit after the juice has been 
squeezed out. Pronounced with no accent, it 
means three. Pronounced with the ascending or 
interrogation accent, it means a box on the ear. 

Thus “Ba ba ba ba” is said to mean, if properly 
pronounced, “Three ladies gave a box on the ear 
to the favorite of the prince.” 
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DISCOVERED. 


M. de Sartines, at one time chief of the police 
; Paris, was a master of his profession. The 
criminal to whom he gave his attention was almost 
“ure sooner or later to be brought to justice. 

An incident which illustrates the thoroughness 
of his work is recorded, reluctantly one may 
imagine, in the Vienna police reports. : 

The chief of the Vienna police wrote to him 
describing a criminal who had fled from Vienna 
and taken refuge in Paris, and requesting Sartines 
to discover and seize the fugitive. 

Sartines gave his orders fora search for the man. 


Tw " 
pote months passed. Then he wrote the Vienna 
0 cer: 


of 


I have sought the criminal you described on all 





That is to say, he would have lost| yefore of a similar character. He 
outright twenty millions of dollars, all of which | multiplications and divisions of 





of ‘next.’” 


the one to which his ear and tongue are most 
accustomed, and who hears, when German is 


the origin of German. 


two workmen at the 
above the other. 
threw some mortar from 
of the lower one, and he began to sputter with the 


German!” 


old number of the Alpine Journal, characterizes 
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efforts of my agents are rewarded. We have 
found the man. 

“He is in Vienna, which city he has not left at all. 
You will find him at Faubourg X——, Number 56. 


There is a flower-pot in his window.” 


LOST. 


It is often a matter of wonderment to those who 
have seen gambling carried on, even under its 
most alluring conditions, that it should not disgust 
persons of delicate feeling instead of attracting 
them. Even those who care little about the loose 
morality involved, might reasonably object to the 
degrading display of the lowest human passions 
among those who are staking their all in the hope 
of obtaining the “all” of some one else. The 
author of “Faces and Places” gives the following 
description of a sorrowful scene at Monte Carlo: 


Looking in at two o’clock one afternoon, I saw 
at one of the tables a well-dressed lady of about 
thirty, with a purse full of gold before her and a 
bundle of notes under her elbow. She was playing 
furiously, always staking gold, and disdaining the 
mild excitement of a five-franc piece. 

She lost and boldly played on, with an apparent 
composure belied by her flushed cheeks and 
flashing eyes. 

1 saw her again at ten o’clock in the evening. 
The bank-notes were gone, and she had put away 
her purse, for it was easy to hold her remaining 
store of gold in the hand. It was only eight hours 
since I had last seen her, but in the meantime she 
had aged by at least ten years. 

She sat looking fixedly on the table, from time to 
time moistening her dry lips with a scarcely less 
dry tongue. Her face wore a look of infinite sad- 
ness, Which might have been best relieved by a 
burst of tears; but her eyes were as dry as her | 
tip and she stared stonily, staking her napoleons 
till the last was gone. This accomplished, she rose, 
with evident intent to leave the room, but catching 
sight of a friend at another table, she borrowed a 
handful of napoleons, and played on. 

in ten minutes she had lost all but a single gold- 

iece. Leaving the table again, she held it up 

etween her finger and thumb, and showed it to | 
her friend with an hysterical little laugh. | 

It was her last coin, and she evidently devised | 
it for some such matter-of-fact purpose as paying | 
her hotel bill. If she had turned her back on the 
table and walked straight out, she might have kept 
her purpose, but the ball was still rolling, and | 
there remained a chance. 

She threw down the coin, and the croupier raked 
it in amid a heap of others which might have been | 
better or even worse spared. 








RAPID CALCULATOR, 


Jacques Inaudi, a young Frenchman twenty 
four years old, is astonishing the people of Paris 
with his marvellous feats of mental calculation, 
which surpass anything that has ever been known 
performs 
numbers of 
twenty-four figures, and extracts the square and 
cube roots of numbers with almost incredible 
rapidity; and an hour afterward he will repeat 
every number written upon the blackboard upon 
which he has been operating. 


His memory is prodigious, but his mnemonic 
powers are exclusively turned toward numerical | 
operations and algebraic problems. The young 
calculator scarcely knows how to read or write, 
and does not interest himself in any other pursuit 
than calculating, which amuses him constantly. 

His method of multiplying is simple and natural, | 
a = different from the common one; instead 
of beginning at the right by units, he multiplies in 
round numbers of a single figure each, and adds 
the products. In this way he will multiply two 
sums of three figures each, in six seconds. 

While Inaudi’s power, like that of a musician 
who plays “by ear” without knowing a note, has a 
fascination, it cannot be reconciled with science, 
for whose methods and formulas he has a high 
disdain. 

If Inaudi, however, could be persuaded to 
explain his mode of procedure fully and allow it 
to be published, it would certainly make a pamphlet 
well worth reading and preserving as a mathemat- 
ical curiosity. 





EASILY DISTINGUISHED. 


It is the fashion now to speak of “optimists” and 
“pessimists.” The distinction itself is nothing 
new, as there have always been two classes of 
people, those who look on the bright side of things, 
and those who look on the dark side; but the words 
have no doubt puzzled some readers. 


One man, a learned farmer, we may suppose, 
defines an optimist as a person who believes that 
all eggs will hatch. An exchange reports a dia- 
logue overheard in a barber’s shop: 

“Do you ever study the faces of the customers 
here?” said one man. 

“y 


“Well, did you ever try to distinguish the pessi- 
mistic from the optimistic?” 

“Yes; and there is little difficulty in doing it.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes; the pessimist is the man who is waiting 
for six other customers to be shaved, and the 
optimist is the one distinguished by the appellation 


ITS ORIGIN. 


Any one who thinks that the English language is 
musical and easy to be pronounced because it is 


pronounced, only its harshness and its gutturals, 
will appreciate the Rey. Mr. Spurgeon’s account of 


“Do you know,” asked he of a friend, one day, 
“how the German language originated ?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the preacher, “I do. There were 
‘ower of Babel, one standing 
The uppermost one accidentally 
is trowel into the mouth 


mortar in his mouth. The sound is now known as 


LONG WORD. 


Mr. Whymper, in a paper upon Greenland in an 


the Eskimo language as “‘sententious.” 


A single word, he says, is made to convey an 
idea which in English would require a full sen 
tence. Of such words he offers one example—a 
word meaning, ‘You must try much to get a good 
knife.” Here it is: 

Savecenearreatoresooaratlaromaronatetok. 

Mr. Whymper does not indicate how this precious 

lysyllable is to be pronounced, and we must 
eave our readers to exercise their own discretion 
upon that point. 















COMPANION. 


*“*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. Get the 
genuine, made by Joun I. Brown & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
Mailed on receipt of price, 25 cts. (Adv, 





ROGERS HALL, LowELL, Mass. 

The new College a reg! School for Girls. Apply 
at once to ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, PRINCIPAL. 
Book - keeping. 


HOM STUD « Forms, Penmanship, Arith 


metic, Letter-Writing, Shorthand, ete., 

thoroughly taught by Mail at Low Rates. 

7 years’ Success. Trial Lesson and Catalogue 6 cents. 

Bryant & Stratton, 467 Mary St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR Boys. 

4AKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTER, Mass. 

Wigwam Hill. Open July 6th to August 3ist. Estab. 1885. 

Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. 

Athletic Sports, Military Drill, Swimming, Boating, 

Study of Nature. Insures a healthful and profitable 
summer vacation. For prospectus, address, 

y. H. RAYMENTON, Worcester, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by CARL FAELTEN, 

Dr. Eben Tourjée. 5 Director. 
Next school year begins Sept. 8. Send for Calendar. 

FRANK W. HALE, Manager, ‘ranklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


-ATelegraph Operator's 
—~' Work is Pleasant! 
Pays good wages and leads to 
the highest positions. We teach 
it quickly and furnish situa 
tions when competent. Rail- 
roads are very busy. Operators 
in great demand. 

‘rite for circulars, 
- Valentines’School of Tel- 
: -—csraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
IF AN ELDERLY PERSON 
should ask me why do I take Poluboskos, I 
should say :— 


Business 





Because the wakefulness so common in people 
of advanced years is largely overcome by 
its use. 


Because you will live longer, enjoy life more, | 


feel less the wasting of your powers and 
have greater nerve force than in any other 
way. 

Pamphlet on application. 
E1sner & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., New York. 
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Send 
it Bac 


All Experts Use 
Royal Baking Powder. 


Perfect and uniform success in making finest food is more 





certain with Royal Baking Powder than with any other. 
Use it in every receipt calling for a baking powder, or 
cream of tartar and soda, and the best results in pure, 


wholesome, appetizing food 


because it adds to their success. 
Officers recommend it because it adds to the wholesome- 


ness of the food. 


M. Gorju, late Chef, Delmonico’s, New-York: 
Powder I have found it superior to all others.” 


A. Fortin, Cief, White House, for Presidents Arthur and Cleveland : 
tested many baking powders, but for finest food can use none but Royal.” 


Gustav Ferand, Cic/, Fifth Avenue Hotel, New-York: “I use the Royal Baking 


Powder and find it superior.” 


F. Fere, Chef, Astor House, New-York: “I have never found any equal to Royal 
This is also the opinion of the principal che/s of the country.” 


Baking Powder. 


P. Dedier, Ciz/, Arlington Ilotel, Washington, D. C.: “I have long used Royal 
Baking Powder, always obtaining the best results.” 


A. Benzelin, Chief, Queen City Club, 
Royal Baking Powder. It is without doubt 


L. Campagnon, Cie/, Union League 


has been used here many years, all others having been discarded.” 


A. Tenu, Che/, Hotel Brunswick, New-York: “We use only superior goods, and 


none deny that the Royal is the best baking 


G. Nauvel, Cie/, Union Club, New-York: “ Royal Baking Powder is superior to 


all that I have tried.” 


Louis du Verdier, Chef, Leland’s 
Royal Baking Powder. I have tried many, 


Hotel Bellevue, Philadelphia: “ Royal Baking Powder is the best we have ever 
used. We have tested many brands, old and new, and this is our firm belief.” 


United Cooks and Pastry Cooks’ 


recommend the Royal Baking Powder as superior to all others, 


Washboards 


Bobbing up and down over them is pretty not 
That rub, rub, rub on them is the 
best thing in the world to warm you up, and 
tire you out, and wear holes in light and 
delicate summer garments. 
use Pearline, and take it easy? You can keep 
cool—and yet have the work better done. 
Pearline takes away the rubbing, and the 
washboard, and the warm work. 
more time to yourself—and saves your money. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
you ee 


place of Pearline, be honest—send it Lack. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS %:, 272, 20me- 


vantage and receive a Central American stam p FRE 
by sending the addresses of stamp collectors 
C. H. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust St., ST. Louis, Mo. 


you wse— Lace Curtains, 


WE MAKE 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 
Send two cents for illustrated catalogue 



































































JOHN WALLIS & CO., 290 Church St., New York 








Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
anily acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Make It Warm. 


Why don’t you 


It gives you 


this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends you something in 
336 JAMES PYLE,N. Y. 














are assured. Experts use it 


Physicians and Health 


“In my use of Royal Baking 


“TIT have 


Cincinnati, O.: “I find nothing superior to 
the best.” 


Club, Chicago, Ill.: “Royal Baking Powder 


powder made.”’ 


Hotel, Chicago, Ill.: ‘*We use exclusively 
but always return to the Royal.” 





Association of the United States: “We 


” 
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For the Companion. 


HINTS ON SELF-EDUCATION. 
SECOND PAPER. 
By E. H. Capen, President of Tufts College. 


In a certain sense all education is self-education. 
Men are what they are in this world, not by force 
of circumstances, but by the use they make of 
circumstances. The wisest and best teachers, 
using the most perfect instruments of instruction, 
cannot of themselves give to any one an education. 
Yet it has long been the custom to speak of those 
who have reached eminence in the world of 
thought or science with little help from schools 
or formal teaching as self-educated. 

The names of Washington, Franklin, Horace 
Greeley, Maria Mitchell, Abraham Lincoln, and 
many others, flash upon our minds whenever the 
subject of self-education is mentioned. 

The number composing this class of persons is 
comparatively less than it was formerly. The 
higher schools have been greatly multiplied in 
the last thirty or forty years. Funds for the 
help of the needy have much increased in the 
colleges; so that there is now scorvely a young 
person in the country so poor that he may not 





obtain a liberal education if he really wishes it. 

A large percentage of the members of our 
colleges and universities are the children of the 
poor. 

Still there are many in our land who are 
obliged to leave school at an early age, who are 
compelled to go out and earn a livelihood, and 
not infrequently contribute of their earnings to 
the support of parents and other kindred. 
Among these are many who have a real thirst for 
knowledge, and a desire to improve their minds. 
To such I shall speak in this article. 

Let us suppose that one who would gladly go 
further must leave school at fourteen or sixteen. 
What can he do? How can the work of educa- 
tion, with work for daily bread, go on without 
interruption ? 

In the cities of our Eastern States, and probably 
of nearly the whole country, the problem is not 
so difficult as it may at first appear to be. 

In nearly all the more populous places evening 
schools exist. There are evening grammar 
schools and evening high schools, where pupils 
may take up the higher branches of learning, and 
pursue them under wise and painstaking teachers. 
There are also lectureships, libraries, laboratories 
and museums, open to rich and poor alike. 

Many persons who have received their education 
almost wholly through these agencies are occupy- 
ing to-day positions of great responsibility; 
positions requiring the highest and most cultivated 
intelligence. 

Those, then, that are within the reach of such 
agencies, do not need much advice. All they 
require is to put themselves promptly in contact 
with them, and come under the guidance of those 
who ask no other compensation than a willing 
mind on the part of their pupils. 

If they do this, and take up the tasks that 
are imposed with diligence and perseverance, 
education will certainly follow. 

But there are others far away from the 
privileges that cities and towns afford. They 
live where school terms are short, and where 
teaching is very poor in quality. The taste they 
get of knowledge, however, makes them eager 
for more. They have learned enough to know 
that the key to a nobler and better life than they 
now enjoy is education. 

They see that knowledge, and the power to use 
knowledge to some good end, will lift them out 
of their hard lot. They long, therefore, with a 
great longing, for some one to show them how to 
get knowledge in their poor surroundings; how 
to increase and strengthen their mental powers. 
One seems to hear them cry, with one voice, 
‘*What shall we do?’’ 

The question is not altogether easy to answer. 
Still, we may bid them not despair, because all 
things are possible, in an educational way, to 
those who are in earnest. 

Take the case of a country boy or girl of 
fifteen, who has already left school with only the 
rudiments of education; a little reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling and geography. But there 
is a desire for more. How can this desire be 
gratified ? 

Such an one, to be sure, can hardly obtain 
what is called an “all round’’ education. Choice 
will be necessary, and that choice must be ina 
measure according to taste and natural fitness. 

We should not expect one who has no taste for 
science or mathematics to pursue those subjects 
successfully, alone and unaided. Neither should 
we think it likely that one who had no fondness 
for literary studies could reach any noteworthy 
attainment in them under the sole guidance of his 
own judgment. The things done under such 
circumstances must be those that command 
interest. But the choice being made, what then? 

The first requisite is books. How shall these 
be obtained? Books in great numbers are only 





to be found in great libraries; and the great 
libraries are almost wholly confined to colleges 
or large cities. But fortunately many books are 
not essential. A few books, well chosen, are 
better than many books used indiscriminately 
and without judgment. 

Some of the greatest scholars and wisest men 
of the world have been men of few books. But 
they selected wisely, and mastered every subject 
they touched. My maternal grandmother, a 
woman of most extraordinary mental powers, 
had in her childhood only two books, the Bible 
and Josephus. But she read them until she 
knew them by heart. 

How is a young person without experience to 
make the right selection? We should answer 
frankly that, as far as possible, advice in such 
matters should be sought. In almost every place, 
no matter how remote from the great centres 
of thought and culture, there is some one—a 
clergyman, a physician, a lawyer or a teacher— 
who has had a good education, and who will be 
only too glad to give advice in regard to the 
choice of books. Consultation with such persons 
is most strongly commended. 

Apart from such counsel, however, there is a 
safe rule to follow. Whatever the subject chosen 
for study, if you have but one book, be sure that 
it is a masterpiece. In taking up science, get the 
works of a well-known and reputable scientific 
author. 

Alexander Hamilton, during those important 
studies that had such a vital bearing on the 
development of our national constitution, and 
Abraham Lincoln, in the very heat of our great 
civil conflict, both refreshed their minds and 
sharpened their wits by reading the propositions 
of Euclid. The science of geometry had reached 


Not only that. He must test the teaching of 
the books he studies. The greatest improvement 
that has been made in education is now known 
as the laboratory method. This method is 
derived from the practice that has prevailed for 
some time in scientific circles. The chemist 
acquires and imparts knowledge in his laboratory. 
He tries experiments, and by experiments reaches 
results. The same is true of the physicist, the 
biologist and the astronomer. 

This practice is working a revolution in all 
branches of study. To-day the teacher of 
history, of political economy, of philosophy, even 
the teacher of language, sends his pupils in quest 
| of facts, and makes them look for them, as far as 
| possible, in the original sources. He will not 
|permit them to accept them on the naked 
| statement of any man, however learned. 
| To some extent this method may be applied in 
| self-education. Of course there are difficulties; 
| but these should not depress the mind or prevent 
| effort. 
| One cannot study physics or chemistry by 
| himself as well as he could in a great laboratory, 
| fitted up with all needful appliances. But in 
| these subjects there are hand-books that show the 
pupil how to make experiments, and if he is at 
all ingenious he can make apparatus that will 
help to lay the foundations of a sound knowledge, 
answering his needs until he can have larger 
opportunities. 

So in historical studies it would be well if one 
could have access to a great library, and there 
look up the authorities for himself. Still, it is 
possible, without this, to do something to 
determine the facts. 

In all disputed points of history, one need not 
accept the declaration of a single writer until he 











Looking out for Safety. 


a high degree of perfection under the oldest 
civilizations of which we have any record, and 
one cannot go astray if he walks in the steps of 
some great, though very ancient, master. 

In those phases of science that have been 
developed more recently, if you cannot get an 
ancient writer you can choose the works of one 
who is well known, and whose opinions have 
authority with scientific men. 

Perhaps no single study has in it more of those 
elements of discipline and culture, that go to 
make up what we understand by education, than 
history. In entering upon this study it is only 
safe to cling to the standard writers. In English 
and American history such names as Hume and 
Macaulay and Hallam and Bancroft and Hildreth 
rise up spontaneously before us. Yet it would be 
better to read some of the briefer treatises before 
taking up any of these. Such a book, for 
example, as Freeman’s ‘General Sketch of 
History ;’’ or after some preparation, Green’s 
‘Short History of the English People.” 

In studying American history there are many 
short treatises for school use that may be chosen. 
The larger and more standard works can follow 
these with safety and :profit. 

In the broader fields of literary culture there is 
scarcely the possibility of mistake. Does poetry 
invite your expanding faculties? There is 
Shakespeare, standing ever at the head of the 
column, side by side with the greatest poets of 
every language and time. 

Then following closely after, almost touching 
upon his heels, are Milton and Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, not to speak of our own Longfellow 
and Whittier and Lowell. 

Does English prose draw you to its pure fount? 
Here you have Milton, Addison, Johnson, Burke 
and Scott, as well as Dickens and Thackeray; 
while in our own country we certainly have 
Irving and Hawthorne. 

A few words should be offered as to the way in 
which work should be done. In reading for 
education, one must not read as he does for 
recreation or diversion. Such reading is never of 
much value to the mind, and it may be a positive 
injury. 

A great writer has said that reading without pen 
in hand, to note down things that impress you, 
is no better than sleep. To receive »enefit from 
reading, one must master the thoughts of others 
and take them up into his own mind, so that 
they may become a part of his own mental 





turniture. 


has had time to compare his views with others. 
Then, too, one should set the facts forth in his 
own order. 

I call to mind a very distinguished man, 
self-educated, who carried about with him 
wherever he went a chart of his own making, of 
the monarchs of England, together with all the 
principal events of English history. This he 
consulted every night before retiring, that he 
might have the facts constantly fresh in his 
memory. 

In studying literature, the object should be not 
merely to become familiar with the best models, 
but to acquire and make one’s own a pure and 
good style. Consequently, writing should be 
practised along with reading. Observe with care 
how sentences are constructed, in order that you 
may learn how to construct them. 

One need not try his hand on hard subjects 
to begin with. Let him rather seek to give ex- 
pression to the simplest thoughts and commonest 
experiences. Let it first be in very simple phrase. 
The more difficult and complicated sentences can 
be achieved later. 

Thus far we have dealt only with education in 

| English studies. It is possible, of course, to 
| acquire by one’s self a knowledge of languages, 
| ancient and modern. It is, however, a task of 
| great difficulty, and only those who have both 
| courage and perseverance of a rare order will 
| meet with success. But the achievements that 
| have been made by others are an encouragement 
| for those who are really in earnest. 
The first president of Tufts College was a man 
| of great learning. He had acquired it, too, by 
his own efforts and without teachers. In his 
early life he undertook the preparation of an 
historical work that made it necessary to consult 
authors whose books had never been translated 
from the Greek. He purchased the books and 
brought them home, thinking that with the aid of 
a dictionary he could find out all he wanted to 
know. 

But he perceived at once that he could do 
nothing until he had learned the language. This 
he set about todo. In the library of the college 
are the copy-books in which he exercised himself 
both in turning Greek into English and English 





what may be accomplished by persevering effort. 
This brings us to the final word. 











into Greek. They are very instructive as showing | hogs moving about in the swamp. 





completing his professional training, and about 
to begin the practice of law. He has been 
twenty-one years, or since he was at the age of 
four, almost constantly in school. 

If it takes so much time wnen one has the best 
schools at his command to prepare for one of the 
learned professions, how much stronger is the 
necessity for those who are without such facilities 
to persevere and wait! The reward that comes, 
however, is worth all the struggle. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 
A WILD-HOG TRAP. 


Yesterday I heard one farm boy say to another, 
“Come and see my two calves. I’m going to 
keep them till they’re two-year-old steers, and 
then sell them and go to the Columbian Exposition 
on the money. They’ll bring fifty dollars by 
that time.” 

“But I’ve got a colt that'll bring seventy- 
five by that time,’’ rejoined his companion, 
triumphantly. 

“‘Maybe,’’ replied the first lad, composedly. 
‘But I tell you, Frank, there’s a good deal more 
risk on colts than on steers.” 

Their earnestness vividly recalled to me a time, 
fifteen years.ago, when I was a boy of sixteen, 
and lived in the Arkansas “‘backwoods.”’ I was 
making similar plans to visit the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876, at Philadelphia. 

A young neighbor, Benton Arbuckle by name, 
was equally uesirous of attending the exhibition ; 
but like myself, he was in painful doubt where 
the dollars were to come from for railway fares, 
for a new suit of clothes, and for other necessary 
matters. 

Often we raised a little money by gathering 
pecan nuts in the woods and selling them at the 
store two miles away; but the pecan crop was 
light that year, and our hopes suffered blight 
with it. We knew that seventy dollars apiece 
was the least possible sum that would suffice to 
transport us to Philadelphia and return us to our 
native county. The case looked hopeless. 

We studied hard to think of some other means. 
Wild turkeys were getting scarce in the woods. 
Formerly a good many had been shot and 
marketed every fall. Deer, too, were far from 
plenty. 

After a careful canvas of the situation, Benton 
and I decided that our only chance to raise money 
lay in the wild hogs, which were still to be found 
in considerable numbers in the river-bottoms in 
our part of the State. 

These wild hogs are descended from ordinary 
swine brought into the country by the earlier 
settlers. In several generations of wildness they 
have developed the characteristics of the wild 
hogs of the Old World. They run swiftly through 
the brush upon the slightest alarm, and are 
always difficult to approach. 

The negroes prefer their pork to that of the 
domestic animal. The white population deem it 
less palatable than sty-bred pork ; but in autumn, 
when mast is plenty and the wild pigs become 
fat, very few persons can discern a difference in 
the flavor. 

The tame hog is a very clumsy animal; but 
these wild pigs are well-nigh as fleet and agile as 
deer. I have seen one leap out of a log-corral 
over a fence six feet in height. Some of the old 
boars are terrible creatures—large, gaunt, tusked, 
and exceedingly fierce when enraged. In a close 
encounter they are more to be dreaded than a 
bear or a panther. When at bay thus they clack 
their tusks savagely and foam at the mouth, 
tossing clots of foam over their heads. 

Shooting is not the best method of hunting 
wild hogs; for unless shot through a vital part 
they squeal frightfully, and often run a long 
distance. The squealing may frighten the drove 
away, and cause them to desert the locality for 
another tract of forest. 

My companion and I proposed to trap them, 
and so far as possible to conduct a still hunt. 
We intended to make bacon, for which we were 
reasonably sure of obtaining eight cents a pound. 
We fitted up a disused log-shanty as a smoke- 
house, and arranged to bring home the carcasses 
on mules from our traps. 

Benton, who had more time than I, spent 
several days in looking about for a good place in 
which to set a trap, and chose one upon Sugar 
Creek. Ata point where a high bank had been 
washed out we set stakes and built a stron¢ 
corral eight feet high, in such a way that tlie 
bank formed one side of the enclosure, and the 
fence skirting the margin of the stream formed 
the other sides. 

The yard thus formed included a space fifty or 
sixty feet across, which on one side was overhung 
by a bank from twelve to fifteen feet in height. 
The earth had been cut away by freshets, so that 
the roots of the brushwood above hung down in 
a straggling fringe. 

A trap-gate was constructed to rise and fall 
between posts on each side of an opening five feet 
wide. To spring the gate a line was attached to 
it, which ran across to our hiding-place on the 
other side of the stream. 

We did the work very quietly, for we heard 
Carefully 
removing all the chips, we masked the corral and 
the gate with brush, causing it to look like a 


Let no one think that he can educate himself | thicket. 
without much patient and persistent work. In 
my house there is a young man who is just 


For bait we had brought four bushels of corn 
on the cob. This we broke into short pieces, 
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which we strewed on trails leading to the trap. 
We had also gathered several bushels of acorns, 
and with these and the corn trails were sown to a 
distance of half a mile in three directions—all 
leading in to a generous heap of the provender 
inside. 

We laid these trails very early the morning 
after the trap was completed. We were to take 
turns watching, day by day. Benton undertook 
to watch the trap the first day, and I went home. 
We hoped to capture at least one hog every day. 

Before eleven o’clock that forenoon Benton 
appeared at our house, very hot and much out of 
breath from running. He could hardly speak, 
and wasted no words. 


‘Pulled the string on five!’’ he gasped. ‘Get 
knife and mule and gun, and come quick! They 
are foamin’ round awfully! Guess we shall have 


to shoot ’em! Hurry! hurry 

In five minutes I was on the way, urging my 
mule to the top of his speed. Benton got his own 
mule and gun, and overtook me. 

We approached the corral from the opposite 
side of the creek, and securing the mules on that 
side, waded across and peeped into the trap. 

Sure enough, there were five porkers! Evi- 





dently they had calmed down a little, for they 
















grunted softly as 
they devoured the remains 

of the heap of acorns. But scent- 
ing us, or sighting us through 
chinks in the fence, they began 
to dash around, springing up the 
sides of the corral so fiercely 
that we saw plainly it would be 
altogether unsafe to enter the 
enclosure before shooting them. There 
was no old boar in the group. They were 
yearlings and two-year-olds, apparently, 
weighing from a hundred to two hundred 
pounds each. From running in the swamp 
they were all nearly as black as bears. 

We loaded our guns with ball, and taking 
aim between the posts, shot the pigs one by 
one. All five came down, squealing terrifically. 

I had never dressed a hog before; but we 
both knew that it was necessary to bleed them 
immediately. Laying down our guns, we climbed 
into the pen, got out our knives and proceeded to 
this least pleasant portion of the business. 

The squealing was frightful. We had got to 
the third victim only when we became suddenly 
aware of a commotion in the woods outside. 

“Bill,” cried Benton, straightening up to listen, 
“there’s a whole drove a-coming, old boars and 
all! They’re coming to the rescue, just as they 
do when a bear tackles a hog in the swamp!”’ 

Above the outery which the suffering porkers | 
inside the pen were raising, we could now plainly 
hear the barking and roaring of the approaching 
drove. It was a terrible noise; the underbrush 
cracked as if a forest fire were running through 
it. 

“Whew! You don’t s’pose they can break in 
here, do you ?”’ exclaimed Benton, turning pale. 

“That's more than I know,” said I. “But if 
they do break in, I shall break out pretty quick !”’ 

We had scarcely more than uttered the words 
when the drove came foaming up the creek to the 
very gate of the trap. They stopped an instant, 
an old boar barking like a bull-dog, and then all 
scurried around the fence on the creek side, 
through mud and water. Here they suddenly 
stopped short again, as if to locate their distressed 
brethren; then dashed around the north end of 
the corral and up the high bank a little way 
above. 

Again finding themselves wrong, they turned 
and came dashing along the top of the bank, on 
the land side of the pen; and then they all 
charged headlong down over the bank into the 
corral ! 

Before the first hog had struck the ground 
inside the pen I was well on my way to the top 
of the corral fence, and Benton had climbed a 
small oak-tree that stood within the enclosure. 

“Great jingo!”’ cried Benton, from the tree. 
“Isn't that old tusker a big one? See the foam 
fly! Bill, there’s more than twenty of them! 
Will the fence stop ’em ?”” 

“I think it will,” I said. ‘Are you all safe ?” 

“I reckon I am,” he answered. Then he 
looked down at the wild hogs foaming around 
the base of his small tree, snapping their jaws; 
and my sense of humor made me laugh in spite 
of myself. 

However, I presently did better for Benton 
than laugh at him. I slipped down on the outer 
side of the pen, and getting a strong pole, pushed 
it over the top of the corral into the oak where he 
Was roosting; and by the aid of this pole he was 
able to get to the fence. 

Now was our time. We loaded our guns and 








opened fire on the drove inside, disabling the old 
boar first of all. 

For half an hour the unearthly din of shooting 
and squealing kept up. Including the five which 
Benton had snared at first, there were now 
twenty-four hogs in the trap. Several of them 
were old settlers, and quite fat and heavy. 

We worked fast and hard during the rest of the 
day and most of the night, to secure the pork. It 
made a fine lot of bacon; and although we never 
met with any such success afterwards, we went 
to the Centennial mainly on the product of our 
hog trap. A. J. Tow xe. 
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For the Companion. 


SUN-PRINTING. 


Photography, even for amateurs, requires a 
considerable outlay in apparatus and material, 
and involves much trouble if it is to be done well. 
I think I can show the readers of The Companion 
a way in which, with little experience and 
comparatively small expense, they may derive 
much pleasure from another method of sun- 
printing. 
I refer to what are known as “blue prints,” 
made directly from material objects, and without 
the intervention of a photographic plate. Any 
one can prepare the paper and make the picture, 
without any apparatus except what can be made 
in a few minutes from material to be found in 
nearly every home. 
Chemicals enough for all the printing you are 
likely to wish to do in a year may be purchased 
for less than half a dollar at any first-class 

druggist’s. 1 will first give the 
receipt for the chem- 
ical mixture. 

Of citrate of iron 
and ammonia get 
one ounce and seven 
drachms. This is a 
compound prepara- 
tion, sold m small 
brownish-red scales. 

It absorbs moist- 
ure rapidly from the 
air, and must, there- 
fore, be put in a wide 
mouthed, tightly- 
corked bottle until 
you wish to prepare 
it for use.” Dissolve 
it in eight ounces of 
water; any water 
will do, but rain- 
water is best. 

Then dissolve one 
ounce and two drachms 
of red prussiate of potash in eight ounces of 
water. When both preparations are dissolved, 
pour them together in a large bottle. You have 
now a pint of the printing solution. 

Be sure always to keep this bottle from the 
light by pasting heavy, dark paper around it, by 
wrapping it up in thick cloth, or in some other 
effective way. It is not necessary to make up 
the whole quantity of solution. One-half or 
quarter may be made, care being used, of course, 
to keep the proportions the same. 

The paper is to be coated with this solution, to 
make it sensitive. Heavy unruled white writing- 
paper is best. 

First pour a little of the solution into a butter- 
plate, or other small dish. Then with a sponge 
or flat camel’s-hair brush, paint one side of the 
paper evenly, and lay it by todry. This work is 
best done in the evening, by lamplight. The 
prepared paper will be dry enough to pack away 
the next morning. 

The paper must also be kept in a dark place 
until used. Do not prepare too much paper at 
once, for it gives the best results when fresh. 

A printing-frame is necessary. You may 
purchase one ready-made from a dealer in photo- 
graphic materials, or you may manufacture one 
for yourself, at a cost of a few cents, that will 
answer just as well. 

If you make it yourself, get first a piece of 
glass of the size you wish your picture to be. 
Then get a piece of heavy cardboard of the same 
size. Cut the cardboard in two with a sharp 
knife; put the two edges together, and paste a 
strip of cloth on the back to serve as a hinge. 

A dozen common spring clothespins complete 
your apparatus. 

To take a picture, select an object, say a leaf. 
Place it on the glass; then take a sheet of the 
prepared sensitive paper and place it on the leaf, 
prepared side down. Put on the pasteboard 
back, and clamp it in its place by means of the 
clothespins. 

Now set it in the sun, glass side up. A faithful 
impression of the leaf or other object will be 
formed on the sensitive paper. 

No definite directions cau be given as to the 
time required. A little experience is necessary 
here, but as a general rule about ten minutes in 
bright sunlight is necessary. 

The process of printing may be watched by 
removing the pins from one-half the back, and 
bending back the hinge of cloth. If the paper 
has assumed a gray tone, the print is done. If it 
has not, replace the back and print a few minutes 
longer. When sufficiently printed, remove the 
paper to a dish of water. The picture will appear 
immediately. Allow it to soak for five minutes, 
then rinse in running water, and dry. 
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been printed long enough. If, on the other hand, 
the print is very dark, it has been printed too 
long. A correct exposure gives a beautiful blue 
tint. 

Pictures or tracings on thin paper with no 
printing on the back may be reproduced in the 
same way as the leaf. A piece of lace makes a 
beautiful print. 

A student of my acquaintance has used this 
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If the print washes out, and is pale, it has not | or portion of the structure which projects above 


the wheels on each side. 

The camp can be built without these 
projections, but they will add greatly to the space 
inside, and afford very desirable seats. They 
should be at least a foot and a half wide, and 
may be two feet. If they are as wide as this, the 
house will be at least eight feet wide above the 
wheels; and assuming that the cart-body is 
thirteen feet in length, a tolerably commodious 


side 


process to illustrate her botany lessons, and has a | room, fully equal toa large tent, is thus provided. 
large collection of leaf-prints which show not | At night it can be divided into two compartments 


only the outlines but all the delicate details. 
If some of the readers of The Companion will 
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by means of a curtain. 
The height above the floor at which the side 


try this process, I think they will agree with me | projections should be sprung out must be adapted 
that nothing that costs so little will furnish so | to the size of the wheels; but if possible it should 
much lasting amusement as this method of sun- be at about the height of an ordinary chair seat. 


printing. Ep. DorcHESTER. 
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For the Companion. 
OUTINGS FOR ALL. 
How to Build a Travelling-Camp. 
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The structure should be six feet high at the 
sides. If the roof is set at a slope of six inches, 
this height will give six feet and a half in the 
middle, which will be enough to allow most 
persons to stand erect. 

The roof cracks should be carefully battened, 
or else calked with wicking and painted over. 

For travel by day, two or three seats should be 


An outing during the summer season is desirable | arranged at the front end, one behind and above 
not only for young people, but quite as much so | the other, after the manner of seats on the outside 


for their fathers and mothers. The children have 
had their school work, and often other in-door 
duties 
out-of-door life. The parents, very likely, have 
toiled steadily all the year through and greatly 
need relaxation. 

But in the majority of cases the expense debars 
the family from the excursion which all would 
like to take. And if a cheap. camping trip is 
proposed, in a tent, there rises before the mind of 
the careful parent a vision of sleeping upon damp 
ground, with rainy weather day after day. 

The vision is often truthfully prophetic. Bad 
colds with attendant evils have resulted from 
tenting out in wet weather. Recently there was 
presented, in the story, ‘‘The Cruise of a Wagon- 
Camp,”’ published in The Companion, a brief 
plan for a portable camp, to take the place of a 
tent. This portable camp seems to solve the 
problem of a cheap and comfortable summer tour. 
In the story referred to it was impossible to give 
explicit directions for the making of such a 
wagon-camp; and the present article is intended 
to supply these directions. 

Such a “camp” was first suggested by the 
travelling establishments of photographers and 
‘“tintype men,”’ who still go their rounds from 
one town to another in the country, and from 
one suburban neighborhood to another about the 
cities. 

It was in one of these quaint vehicles—one 
which the photographer, owing to stress of 
financial difficulties, had abandoned—that I made 
my first camping journey. In company with three 
other young men [ travelled in a “‘photograph 
saloon’’ on a fishing excursion of a week’s 
duration; and we were so comfortable in it, 
during a northeaster of two days, that we at once 
resolved to build a travelling-camp for all such 
trips. 

We had lived in the photographer’s car as dry 
and as well-sheltered as if we had been at home; 
and as we could fasten the door when we liked, 
we had the security which 1s lacking in a tent. 

Since that experiment I have seen several 
wheeled camps built and successfully operated. 
From the sum total of my experiences I submit 
the following suggestions : 

Let it be assumed, first, that the household 
party which desires to make a camping tour 
owns, or can obtain at no great expense, a strong 
horse, or pair of horses, and an ordinary four- 
wheeled wagon. Generally such wagons have a 
“body,” in which all sorts of things are hauled, 


besides, to make them hungry for an | 


of coaches. Assuming that the cart-body is not 


| set on springs, it will be more comfortable if light 





springs can be placed at the ends of the seats. 

A light door and step will be needed at the 
back, and two or three panes of glass in frames 
on each side, hung so that they can be readily 
opened for light or ventilation. Larger sashes 
can be used if desired. 

Such a wagon-camp can be built very cheaply ; 
or if the makers are well-to-do, and wish to be 
lavish, much money may be spent upon it. A 
wagon-camp has been constructed for seven 
dollars, and one has also been constructed for 
three hundred. A good one will serve for many 
annual tours. 

The necessaries of an outfit inside the camp 
will depend upon the individual camper. If 
spring mattresses are taken, it is easy to arrange 
them in such a way as to turn up into the 
“overhang’’ on one side or the other, together 
with the accompanying bedding. Good beds will 
be found to add greatly to the comfort of the 
trip, particularly for the older members of the 
party. 

A broad board, to be laid across at will from 
one side to the other on the overhang, will serve 
asatable. <A few folding camp-stools should be 
taken. 

It will be advisable to take a small oil-stove, 
with a large can of kerosene oil for fuel. 

A locker to contain a few provisions can be 
built into the extreme forward end. Needed 
articles of tinware and crockery can be borrowed 
from the household stock. 

Unless a trip is to be made intoa wholly wild 
region, milk, butter, bread and even meat, 
vegetables and groceries may be purchased from 
day to day along the route. Berries will be 
gathered, and sometimes the boys may be able to 
catch fish. It is altogether wise and pleasant 
to make the acquaintance of farmers along the 
route, and gain their friendship. 

When it is desired to camp for the night on farm 
lands, either inclosed or uninclosed, permission 
of the owner should always be asked, and his 
good-will secured. Such permission is almost 
always given freely. 

A pair of ordinary work horses are sufficient to 
draw the ‘‘camp.’’ If the daily distance travelled 
is no more than ten or twelve miles, and the 
campers are willing to walk a good deal, one 
strong horse may suffice. A pair will do better, 
however. 


Farm horses during the summer season will 


and which consists of a platform from twelve to| pick up most of their provender along the route, 


fourteen feet long by 
four wide. This is the 
sort of wagon you 
want. 

If horses and wag- 
on are owned in the 
family, or can be 
obtained by forming 
partnerships with 
neighbors or friends, 
the way is clear; for 
with a little ingenuity 
and a trifling expen- 
diture for boards and 
other material, a camp 
can be built on the 
cart-body as a foun- 
dation. 

What is desired is 
to obtain a small but 
dry and comfortable 
house on wheels, affording room for six or seven 
persons to sleep in, and good for a trip of one 
hundred and fifty miles, more or less, in stages 
of from ten to twenty miles a day. 

In its construction, lightness is the first 
consideration. The frame may be of spruce, 
oak, ash or hickory; and the sticks need not in 
any case be more than two inches square. An 
inch and a half, or even an inch, will be thick 
enough for many of them. 

The covering boards should be half an inch in 
thickness if of soft lumber, or from three-eighths 
down to a quarter of an inch if of hard wood. 

Strong wooden brackets, or else half a dozen 
braces of half-inch round iron from the black- 
smith, will be needed to support the ‘‘overhang,”’ 
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and need but little grain daily in addition. The 
tour, carefully mapped out in advance, should 
include as many natural objects of interest as 
possible, and be made through a region of country 
not thickly settled. Such routes may be laid out 
from almost every town in the United States. 

It should not be difficult even for busy farmers 
to plan their work so that they may obtain a 
fortnight for a trip of this kind, after harvest. 
Father, mother and all should go. If two or 
more such wagon-camps make a tour in company, 
it will prove the merrier. 

It must not be supposed that there are no 
drawbacks in sucha trip. But with a full know- 
ledge of them, I do not hesitate to recommend 


such an outing. C. A. STEPHENS, 
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WEATHER REPORTS. 


When and why were observations and predictions of 
weather first issued by the government? 

What instruments are used, and how are the observations 
taken? 

How can the weather be accurately predicted a day or 
two in advance? 

Of what use are the predictions and weather-maps ? 

Why are weather-stations often on hills or mountains ? 





For the Companion. 


AT THE WINDOW. 


Here from my chair I see them go; 

The rich, the r, the great, the small, 
Under my window : they don’t know 

A little watchman sees them all. 


These two are gmeny | :—aren’t they queer ? 
They—How do you do ?—I guess they say 
They wonder why I stay in here 
Instead of running out to play. 


My two big brothers and the rest 
Are playing there beyond the wall : 
my brother Jack can play the best : 
ou ought to see him curve the ball ! 


And when he makes a splendid play 
And I can help them raise a cheer, 

My pains and troubles go away, 
And I forget what keeps me here. 


If I could just be well one day, 

And f° out too, it would be fine. 
Well—I can see the others play 

And take their fun instead of mine. 


I watch them here from up above,— 
You see it’s almost just the same, 
I love them so ; —and I can love 
As well as if | wasn’t lame. 
RoBertT BEVERLY HALE. 
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For the Companion. 


RAGGED SYMPATHY. 


It was in one of our greatest cities, and the 
crowd of people elbowed itself along in platoons 
of eight and ten, oblivious of the droning of a 
violin from the gutter. The player raised his 
sightless eyes piteously, but he dared not stop his 
music lest he should miss a responsive chord in 
some charitable heart. His tin cup was empty, 
and it was late in the afternoon. Who cared for 
the wretched player? Not the passing crowd. 

There came along a beggar. He was bandaged 
from head to foot. One arm was held in a sling, 
and great strips of court-plaster were stuck over 
his face. He walked rather too flippantly for a 
man severely wounded. He carried a signboard 
as questionable as himself. On it was scrawled, 
‘Help the Last Sirviver of the American Lite 
Brigade.”’ 

Above this cardboard two shrewd eyes twinkled, 
as if they had long since found out that the public 
loves to be gulled, even in its charitable moods, 
provided the object is original or picturesque. 
This remnant of the American Light Brigade, 
whatever that might be, shambled along, jingling 
the pennies in his pocket. He caught sight of the 
blind fiddler, and turned to pass behind him. 

But something in the blind man’s forlorn 
attitude, or perhaps something in the violin’s 
pathetic wail, stopped the successful beggar. He 
hesitated a moment, then peered over the other's 
shoulder into the empty cup, hung on a string 
that did other duty also in keeping the man’s old 
coat together at the waist. 

The bandaged survivor of an imaginary battle 
looked grave. His hand sought his pocket and 
counted the money he had there by touch. After 
another moment’s hesitation, and what must have 
been a struggle, he drew out two five-cent pieces, 
and lest he should change his mind, dropped them 
quickly into the gaping tin cup. Then, as if he 
had been caught in a burglary, he hobbled away 
from the torrent of thanks. 

That was real sympathy. It was poverty giving 
to poverty. It was struggle helping struggle. 
Rich men, as a class, give capriciously—sometimes 
magnificently. But it is on those who are neither 
rich nor poor that charities depend for a sure 
support. An appeal to a poor man for another poor 
man generally meets with a favorable response. 
He knows what it means to suffer, and under- 
stands the value of relief. 

Philanthropy is doing its work on a higher 
plane than ever before. It starts with the idea 
that sympathy is the keynote of charity. Sym- 
pathy means suffering together. The word 
‘fellow-feeling’’ expresses it exactly. Sympathy 
is imperfect except after an experience of priva- 
tion or of suffering. 

For this reason, London has her Toynbee Hall, 
where men live with the poor, so that they may 
know how to treat them. Andover House has 
recently been opened in Boston with the same 
object. There, cultivated men live among the 
poorest, the most wicked, gaining their confidence 
and learning their needs. To help a person in the 
highest sense of helping, you must feel with him. 

There is more than one kind of poverty. 
Suffering does not consist only in rags and cold 
and hunger. Life is full of disappointment and 
bereavement and temptation. You need not go 
far to find your sympathy necessary. But the 
kind of suffering that you have had, is the kind 
that you will be the best fitted to relieve. 

Have you been misunderstood? Go and study 
the person you misunderstand. Have you been 
unpopular? Then befriend your unpopular 
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neighbor. Are you struggling alone? Go and 
help the lonely. Are you disappointed in life? 
Try to comfort some one else to whom failure 
has been very bitter. Have you known what 
severe privation is? Then go to him who is 
struggling in poverty and give him help. You 
can speak such words of sympathy as will make 
your gifts a benediction. 
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A SISTER OF JEANNE D’ARC, 


Marie-Edmée Pau was the daughter of one 
Lorraine soldier, and the sister of another, and 
the countrywoman of Jeanne @’Arc. Her father, 
who retired from the army to die slowly of 
paralysis, taught her history and drawing. After 
he died she helped to support the little family by 
illustrating books. One of her works, ‘The History 
of Our Little Sister of Lorraine,” was remarkable. 
It was an exquisite poetical illustrated version of 
the story of Jeanne d’Arc, who was Mademoiselle 
Pau’s heroine, her ideal, the beloved companion 
of her dreams. 

Marie-Edmée herself had the spirit of a heroine. 
When she was twenty-three years old she wrote, 
“Twenty-three years! = represent many 
blessings received from God, from my family, and 
1 society, all to be repaid unless fam ungrate- 
u 





In 1870 her opportunity for self-sacrifice came. 
She was a ministering angel to the miserable 
French prisoners who passed through Nancy, her 
home, on their way into Germany. 

She gave them all the medicine, provisions and 
clothing which she could buy or make or beg. And 
then she had the inspiration of an artist and a 
tender-hearted woman. With pencil and paper 
she went through the cars taking the names of the 
soldiers, the andreas of their families, and the 
messages they wished to send home. She visited 
the ambulances also, took sketches of the dead 
and the dying, and sent them as a last precious 
memento to the families who mourned for those 
who would never return. 

One day the corpse of a hero of the bridge of 
Fontenoy, a y of nineteen, Jean Fontal of 
Savoy, was placed in the dissecting-room. Marie 
went alone into the room of horror, and thinking 
always of the poor he mother, she stood by the 
table, sketched the pale face carefully, and cut off 
a lock of his hair. Then she sank on her knees 
and prayed. 

In the winter of 1871 she oo a yet more 
courageous course. She heard that her brother 
= wounded in Switzerland, and she went to find 
him. 

Her girl friends, who called themselves the 
Jeanne d’Are Society, had made garments for the 
prisoners. She took these with her, and on her 
way distributed them among the ambulances and 
the half-clad French prisoners. 

For fourteen days she sought for her brother in 
Switzerland, going alone on foot from village to 
village, nursing the wounded, visiting every 
ambulance, examining every party of prisoners, 
and looking at every dead face in the trenches. 

Finally she learned that her brother was alive 
on the frontier of France, and she returned to 
Nancy. She died a few weeks later, happily, 
saying that she, too, had tried to do her duty, “like 
her little sister of Lorraine.” 

The Prussian soldiers saw with surprise the 
em J girl’s bier carried from the cathedral of 
Nancy and followed by a great crowd of officers, 
wounded soldiers, women and children. 

“Is it some great lady of Lorraine?” one of 
them asked. 

“No,” replied a little girl, “it is the sister of 
Jeanne d’Arc.” 
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EDUCATING THE EYE. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, an eminent English 
painter and president of the Royal Academy, 
commended the pictures of a young artist, and 
then said to him: ‘You have round your room two 
or three rough, clever, but coarse Flemish sketches. 
If I were you, I would not allow my eye to become 
familiarized with any but the highest forms of art. 
If you cannot afford to buy good oil-paintings, 
buy good engravings of great pictures, or have 
nothing at all upon your walls. 


**You allow, in intercourse with your fellows, that 
‘Evil communications corrupt good manners.’ So 
is it with pictures. If you allow your eye to 
become familiar with what is vulgar in conception, 
however free and dashing the handling, and 
however excellent the feeling for color, your taste 
will insensibly become depraved. Whereas, if you 
habituate your eye to look — on what is pure 
and grand, or refined and lovely, your taste will 
insensibly become elevated.” 

Sir Thomas’s advice, which is as applicable to 
books as to pictures, was enforced by an anecdote. 

An artist of reputation, who had never seen any 
of the works of the greatest painters, went wit 
Sir Thomas to see one of the best collections on 
the continent. It was arranged according to the 
different schools—beginning with the German, 
proceeding to the Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, Bologn- 
ese, the Venetian, and ending with the Umbrian. 

The artist was so fascinated with the vigor, the 
color, the invention and the drawing of Rubens’s 
—— that Sir Thomas had difficulty in draggin 

im away from them. After visiting the severa 
schools they came to the Italian collection, with its 
Guidos, Titians and Raphaels, before which they 
lingered until the hour for closing the gallery. 

é contemplation of these beautiful, chastened 
works of the Italian masters so educated the 
visitor’s taste that on repassing the Rubens pictures, 
which a few hours before had delighted him, he 
shuddered at their grossness. 
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RUNAWAY ELEPHANT. 


When a panic seizes an elephant, even after 
years of training, all his education vanishes in an 
instant. His own idea seems to be to hide himself 
in the jungle. An Eastern traveller had arranged 
for a tiger-hunt. His men, mounted upon elephants, 
were spread out in such a way that when the 
advance began the tiger seemed certain to be 
dislodged from his hiding-place. 


The hunter himself was mounted upon a nervous 
brute, about whom he had some misgivings. The 
order to advance was given, and instantly the 
shouts of the natives arose, while three or {four 
tomtoms added to the din. 

“No sooner had the noise begun,” the traveller 
says, “than a violent fear took possession of the 
senseless elephant upon which I was mounted, 
and without the slightest warning it rushed straight 
for the thick forest. In vain the mahout dug the 
iron spike into its head and seized its ears by the 
——s hook. Away it ran, regardless of 

unishment or persuasion, until it reached the 
Feagle, and with a crash we entered it in full 
career. 

“Fortunately there was no howdah, only a pad 
well secured by thick ropes. I clutched these 
tightly, and dodged the opposing branches as best 
1 could; now ducking my head, now swinging to 
the right, now doubling down upon the left to 
allow the bending trees to sweep across the pad. 








And still the panic-stricken brute plowed its way 
through all obstructions, which threatened every 
instant to sweep us off his back. 

“At first I imagined that = oe pace would 
soon exhaust the animal’s wind, but it did not; 
the creature kept on like a steam-engine. I never 
knew an elephant to go at such a speed over rocky 

round. Young trees were smashed down, 

ranches were torn away, and yet on we went 
with no sign of diminishing speed. How I longed 
for an anchor to bring up our runaway ship head 
to wind! 

“Fortunately we soon arrived at a really steep 
ortion of # hill, where the rocks were sufficiently 
arge to present a difficulty to any runaway. Here 

one of the mahouts, who had seen our danger and 
followed, overtook us, breathless and with bleeding 
feet. Placing himself in advance of the elephant, 
who seemed still determined to continue its flight 
among the rocks, he dug the spear deep into the 
animal’s trunk, and kept repeating the apparently 
crue] thrusts until at length it stopped.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE LISTENING WOODS. 


I went to the leafy forest ; 
Not a leaf, not a flower was stirred ; 
Still, in its nook, was the dreaming brook, 
Still was the nesting bird. 
1 looked at the shadowed mosses, 
I looked at the nests o’erhead, 
I looked at the small brook dreaming 
Alone in its sandy bed. 
I listened long in the stillness ; 
1 listened and looked in vain ; 
It seemed that the silent forest 
Never would wake again. 
At last, like a gentle breathing, 
A wind of the Southland blew, 
And it whispered, *‘The folk of the forest 
Are listening, child, like you!” 
Iba WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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HE COULD NOT WAIT. 


Doctor Pierson, long a travelling agent of the 
Bible Society in the Southwestern States, relates a 
story told him by a Methodist circuit-rider. The 
occurrence, it should be premised, took place many 
years ago. The Methodist minister in question 
had just been assigned to a new circuit, and with 
a map in his pocket was making his first tour of 
his new field—on horseback, as a matter of course. 
Everything indicated extreme poverty and igno 
rance on the part of the people. Toward the end 
of the afternoon his horse struck a footpath, and 
followed it till the preacher found himself 
approaching the back side of acabin. An opening 
had been cut through the logs for a small window, 
but as yet there was no sash or glass in it. 


As the clergyman rode up, a woman stuck her 
head out of the window, and at once saluted him. 

“How d’y, stranger, how d’y? I reckon you’re 
our new preacher. 

He told her that he was, and gave his name. 
She was all excitement and “7 é 

“*Light, Brother M—, ‘light, sir! I’m my | 
glad to see you. Brother K—— used to stay with 
us a heap, and I’ve got the class-book.”’ 

He entered the house, and she at once brought 
the class-book, and began to give him a minute 
account of the different members. As soon as he 
decently could he told her that it was almost night, 
that he had been riding all day, and was tired and 
hungry. She replied: 

“We'll have supper d’rectly, Brother M—, 
d’rectly. The pig isinthe pen. And Joe, he’ll be 
home right soon, and get the water a-bilin’. We'll 
have supper d’rectly, Brother M——.” 

The fact that the pig was in the pen, and was yet 
to be butchered, might seem to offer little assur- 
ance that supper would be ready ‘“d’rectly,’’ but 
probably the circuit-rider understood that the rest 
of the pigs were ranging the forest in search of 
acorns, beech-nuts and what-not, and that the 
presence of one pig in the pen really was an 
encouraging sign. The woman, at all events, had 
a — at ease, and at once resumed the class- 





ok. 

She told the preacher how this brother could 
pray: and this sister shout, and what happy meet- 
ngs they had last year, until he interrupted her 
again with the story of his long ride, his fatigue, 
and his hunger. To this she replied, in the most 
assuring manner: 

“We'll have supper d’rectly, Brother M—, 
d’rectly. The pig is in the pen.” 

Then she went on with her rhapsodies about 
love-feasts and wonderful experiences, until the 
minister stopped her to inquire how far it was to 
the next house indicated on his map. It was only 
three miles, and he started out for his horse, the 
woman following in blank amazement. 

“Why, Brother M——, you’re not a-gwine, is 

‘ou?’ 

- “Oh yes, sister; 1 must have something to eat,” 
and he started off. As he rode away, he heard 
her still saying, in tones of utter astonishment: 

“We'll have supper d’rectly, Brother M—, 
d’rectly. The pig is in the pen.” 
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CAN WATER RUN UPHILL? 


It would be a legitimate answer to this question, 
perhaps, to cite the flow of water through a siphon, 
its capillary action, as in a lamp-wick, or its upward 
course when drunk by an animal. The inquiry 
should be made more explicit. Can a river, in its 
natural channel, open to the air, run uphill? 
Impossible as this seems, it is an established fact. 
In truth, every river flowing toward the equator 
for a sufficient distance runs uphill. 


The mouth of the petestostons is three miles higher 
than its source. That is, Minnesota, where the 
Mississippi rises, is three miles nearer the centre 
of the earth than is the Gulf of Mexico. In the 
reason for suth a difference in level will be found 
the explanation of the river’s uphill flow. 

As any schoolboy will tell us, the earth is a ball 
flattened at the poles. This flattening, while com. 
paratively insignificant, is still sufficient to make 
the polar diameter twenty-eight miles shorter than 
the equatorial diameter. In other words, the north 
and the south = are fourteen miles nearer the 
earth’s centre than is the equator. 

Now, the distance from the north pole to the 
equator, measured along the earth’s surface, is six 
thousand miles; and the distance from the source 
to the mouth of the Mississippi is about fifteen 
hundred miles, or one-fourth of six thousand. If, 
therefore, there is a difference in level of fourteen 
miles between the north pole and the equator, there 
will be a difference in level between the source of 
the Mississippi and its mouth, of one-fourth of 
fourteen miles, or three and one-half miles. 

But the territory watered by the Mississippi has 
been elevated somewhat by volcanic or similar 
forces, and the actual excess in height of the river’s 
mouth is reduced to the three miles first mentioned. 

How is it possible for the river thus to run 
uphill? 

When, eons ago, the sun had thrown the earth 
from its surface like a drop of water from a swiftly 
turning wheel, our globe became a huge ball of 
molten rock, itself swiftly revolving in space. As 
it gradually cooled, it shrank; and by shrinking, 
its velocity increased, just as a stone tied to a 





string and twirled about a boy’s finger revolves 
more rapidly as the string winds about the finger. 

yhen the centrifugal force had so increased as 
to exceed gravitation, a huge mass shot off from 
the earth’s equator, and became the moon. Still, 
the centrifugal force retained ample power to 
expand the earth’s equator, and to retain it in this 
form until cold and rigid. 

Nor has this force yet abated. As it drew toward 
the equator the earth’s material when plastic, it 
still continues to attract in the same direction a)| 
the fluids upon the earth’s surface. In this way 
gravitation is partialiy overcome, and the Missis 
sippi River flows steadily up its three-mile hill to 
the Mexican Gulf. 

A second question is suggested. 

What would ensue if the revolution of the earth 
should be by some means gradually retarded? 
The Mississippi would become more and more 
sluggish; the entire valley and the great lakes 
woul swell into an inland sea, and the Gulf of 
Mexico would seek through them its way to the 
North Pole. 

If the earth should cease to revolve altogether, 
the oceans of the equator would forsake their beds 
and hasten toward the poles. Probably the entire 
globe north of the latitude of Boston would be 
submerged. 
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BABY’S NAME. 


What to name the baby, particularly the first 
baby, is often a hard question. So it proved in the 
Morse family. The father proposed to call the 
new-comer “Ebenezer,” after its grandfather, but 
Grandfather Morse said no. He had never liked 
his own name, and “didn’t want the child saddled 
with it.” He thought “Francis,” the name of a 
long-dead uncle, would be a good one. 


Grandmother and Grandfather Peevy had each 
chosen a name from their family. As for the two 
aunts on the Morse side and the three uncles on 
the Peevy side, their views were all settled—and 
all different. 

Little Mrs. Morse sat smiling in the midst of all 
this discussion. When her opinion was asked, she 
always said, “I haven’t thought of calling him 
anything but ‘Baby’ yet.” 

“But, my dear, you can’t keep that up forever,” 
said the family conclave. 

“No, I presume not,” replied Mrs. Morse, calmly. 

Time went on, and the little wonder was almost 
six months old. Then one day Mrs. Morse said to 
her husband at dinner, “I named the baby this 
forenoon, George.” 

“You—what!” ejaculated Mr. Morse, with his 
fork poised in mid-air. 

“I named the baby,” repeated Mrs. Morse, 
quietly. 

“Why—what—how did it happen?” asked the 
astonished busband and father, gazing blankly at 
his smiling wife. 

“It was very simple,” said Mrs. Morse. “You 
see the census man came, and after he’d asked me 
how old the baby was, he said, ‘And his name, 

lease?’ And before I realized what I was saying, 

told him, ‘George Henry, Jr.,’ and he wrote it in 
the book! I think it’s the best name for him, and 
at any rate the matter is settled now.” 

Between her calm assumption that a census-book 
entry was unchangeable and a father’s natural 
pride in having his name perpetuated, Mr. Morse 
concluded that after all it was well the census 
taker had come just when he did. George Henry, 
dr., is quite as happy asif his name had been the 
result of great deliberation. 
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HAD DONE HIS PART. 


Some years ago there lived in the western part 
of Pennsylvania an old circuit preacher known as 
Father West. His good-humor and great kind 
heartedness had made him a special favorite with 
the young people of his district, and his services 
in “tying the knot” were in request. 


On one occasion, so the story goes, upon his 
arrival at a certain town, after a long journey, he 
found several] couples awaiting his blessing. The 
poor old man was tired, and wished to make the 
ceremony as short as possible; so he said, with the 

romptness for which he was noted, “Stand up and 
ie hands!” 

This request having been complied with, he went 
rapidly through a marriage service which was the 
product of his own originality, and had at least the 
advantage of brevity. 

“There,” he said, when he had finished the 
ceremony, “ye can go now; ye’re man and wife, 
every one o’ ye!” 

Two of the couples did not at once ayail them 
selves of this permission, and presently it came 
out that the sudden command to “jine’”’ had con 
fused them, and they had taken the hands of the 
wrong persons. 

The old preacher’s eyes twinkled with amuse 
ment as he took in the situation. But he recollected 
himself, and dispersed the company with a gracious 
wave of his hands. 

“I married ye all,’ said he, reassuringly; “now 
sort yourselves!” 





~~ 





FLUSTERED. 


Every man to his trade! Many an old soldier, 
who has faced the cannon’s mouth without flinch- 
ing, would find himself fairly “frightened out of 
his wits” if he were called upon to face an 
audience. 


A Northern general, famous as a fighter, was at 
a regimental reunion some time ago, says the New 
York Recorder, and was expected to propose a 
toast to the regiment. He made a rambling but 
highly eulogistic speech, and concluded by saying 

“Here’s to the gallant One Hundred and Twenty 
sixth New York, the last to reach the field, and the 
first to leave it.” 

He sat down amid shouts of laughter, and then, 
seeing that he had made some mistake, he under 
took to rectify it. 7 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘you must forgive my 
slip of the tongue. The toast I wished to propose 
was: ‘Here’s to the gallant One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth New York, equal to none.’” 

here was another burst of laughter, and the 

eneral rose for the third time, but his words were 

ost in the general merriment, and the toast was 
honored as he had already proposed it. 


2 
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GEOGRAPHY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Boston is a noble and famous city, but there are 
millions of people in the world who have never 
heard of it. Mr. N. H. Bishop, a boy of seventeen 
or eighteen years, was travelling across the pampa= 
of South America in company with some native 
of the Argentine Republic. 


Having said, perhaps a little proudly, that he 
was from Boston, he afterward overheard this con 
versation between two of his fellow-travellers: 

“Where is Bostron?” asked one. : 

“Bostron is in France, to be sure,” replied the 
other. 

“That cannot be. France is a great way off, and 
has not got any moon; and the gringe ote me the 
other night that there is a moon in stron, and 
North America is in the same place.’ ’ 

“Fool!” exclaimed Number One. “North America 
is in England, the country where the gringoes live 
that tried to take Buenos Ayres.” 
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“About half way through the strip of woods, | 
close beside the narrow path, I saw something | 
very large and very black. At first I thought it | 
might be a stump, and I kept walking slowly | 
along until I was within two rods of it, perhaps; 
and then it lifted up a black head, with short ears 
and a snub nose, and looked at me. And it 
growled.” 

“Oh! wasn’t you dreadfully scared, gran’ma ?”’ | 
asked Ava, trying to think what she would have 
done if she had been there. | 

“T’d have fired a big rock at him,”’ said Haddy. 
‘“‘Why didn’t you, gram’ma ?”’ | 














and shambled off along the oh as ~ as he 
very well could.” 

“Oh, good!’’ cried Ava and Haddy, together. 

“In a minute,” said grandma, ‘‘I remembered 
that Uncle John, who was helping father that 
day, had his musket with him; and I thought if 
I could keep the bear from turning off into the 
woods and drive him through to the hay-field, 
somebody might get a shot at him. So I ran 
after him as fast as I could, jingling the dippers 
with all my might. 

“The bear ran, too; he didn’t turn to right nor | 
left till he got to the clearing, and I screamed | 











TOGRAGK- 








sis ‘“*] don’t believe I thought of that,’’ said | out, and before the bear could turn and run the — 
For the Companion. grandma, smiling; ‘“‘but I was a good deal | other way, father caught up Uncle John’s musket Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
frightened and 1 suppose that was why I came} and shot him. And that is all except that I was 1. 
WEATHER SIGNALS. very near dropping the pitchfork off my shoulder. | praised almost too much for my exploit.” | RIDDLE. 
To be recited by two girls and two boys Anyway, the tin dippers made a great rattling on “I guess you didn’t be,” said Ava, patting | Marion wore the prettiest dress that appeared at 
carrying signal flags. the tines; and the bear when he heard it turned | grandma’s hand. the picnic, and in consequence Ethel let me creep 
into her heart, which 
In Concert : ™ was a foolish thing to 


on 


Do you see our flags? 

Good Uncle Sam has a 
million more; 

He floats them aloft 
from shore to shore, 

So all the people can 
quickly see 

What sort of weather it’s 
going to be 

By the signal flags. 


First Little Girl: 

When you see my flag 

You may lay your plans 
to come or to go, 

To skate or to coast, to 
ride or to row, 

To harvest the ice, or to 
spread the hay, 

For, summer or winter, 
the clouds give way 

When they see my flag. 


Second Little Girl: 

When you see my flag 

You must look to your 
rubbers, umbrellas 
and wraps, 

You must arm your- 
selves against vari- 
ous haps, 

For the sleet may fall 
and the wind may 
blow, 

And it’s always a sign 
of rain or snow 

When you see my flag. 





First Little Boy: 

When you see my flag 
As it floats above the 
white or the blue, 
You may know that a 

warmer day is due; 
If it floats below the 
blue or the white, 
You may know a cooler 
day is in sight 
When you see my flag. 





Second Little Boy : 

When you see my flag 

Get out your furs and 
your warmest 
clothes, 

Take care of your ears 
and the end of your 
nose, 

Think up your favorite 
frost-bite cure, 

Fora cold snap’s coming 
—of that be sure 

When you see my flag. 





In Concert : 

Hurrah for the flags! 

They show us the signs 
of calm or storm, 
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Or whether the day will 
be cold or warm, 

Or when Jack Frost will 
be at his pranks; 

So let Uncle Sam have 


[went thro 


h the garden gay 


——— = Sstic in his hand, a stone in his throat, 







Eupora S. BUMSTEAD. 
a 
For the Companion. 

A TRUE STORY. 


“Tell us a_ story, 
gram'ma, about when 


you used to be a little 
girl,” said Ava. 0 
“Or about bears,’ “Ie “ 


Suggested Haddy, 


youll one his riddle 
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promptly. 


“Well,” said grandma, “it shall be both. For the Companion. 
“When I was about ten years old, my father, 
PRESIDENT. 
your great-grandfather, dear,— 4 sUuTUES 
“‘Was he very big?” asked Ava. Grandmamma declares that the child is full of 
“Oh, no,” said grandma, laughing a little, «but knowledge, 


| Grandpapa already talks of sending him to college; 


he did have a v 
acy Sig Sema now form, wih | He’s a darling little fellow, but I really must con- 


woods all around it; and its fields all dotted over | pas 
ae black stumps. His learning hasn’t got beyond round O and 
as one day in haying-time that mother | crooked 8. 
Sent me to carry the men’s luncheon through a| 
Strip of woods to the back field. 
P ” Pep you'd better take a dipper for them to For the Companion. 
rink from,’ said she. ‘You might as well take | ’ 
Jacob's pitchfork, too; he forgot it this morning.’ CASSY’S PUPILS. 
“So I hung two pint-dippers upon the tines of | One night, Cassy’s papa told her that in the 
the fork, and took the dinner-pail upon my arm | dark the pupils of her eyes grew large, and when 
and started off bravely enough, though I was | she went into the light they became small. Cassy 
afraid of bears. I had never seen one, but they thought this was very funny indeed. 
Were said to be very plenty. The next day, mamma went into Cassy’s room, 
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fit give you aroat. 





do. The whole party 
climbed me, and Ethel 
cried: “Who dares me 
into the old hermit’s 
cave?” 


2 
ANAGRAM, 
Laced liner. 


When wishes were 
horses, 
On one fine day 
Behind a gay span 
I drove away. 
Lut the midnight bell 
Rang a warning knell, 
And my horses and foot- 
men— 
Oh! where were they? 
A. M. P. 


3. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


Mi adeline has a fair 
1, 2, 3, 4, and a double 
2, 3,4 of exquisite teeth 
which any one can easily 
see are her 3,4,5. 5, 6,7 
is very proud of her, 
though just now she is 
somewhat 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 
from her late sea voy- 
age. 





4. 
SQUARE WORD. 


1. A carved stone or 
shell. 

2. A preposition. 

3. A great American 
inventor. 

4. Something to follow. 

5. Ornaments in archi- 
tecture. 


5. 
AMPUTATIONS. 


1. Behead and curtail 
earthenware, and leave 
an animal. 

2. Behead and curtail 

eady, and leave to play 
vedely or boisterously. 

3. Behead and curtail 
soggy, and leave a tree. 

4. Behead and curtail 
peevish, and leave an 
ornament of gold. 

5. Behead and curtail 
one that catches mice, 
and leave a river in 
England. 

6. Behead and curtail 
the great artery, and 
leave any worthless 
leaving or refuse, as of 
fodder. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


An English title; a boy’s 
nickname; 

What all of us strive to 
do for fame; 

Ground; aman with far- 
seeing eyes ;— 

These make a painter 
both great and wise. 





7. 
, / if . . 
. (# . PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
4 > \ 
My 1, 2,3 is poisonous; 
my 2, i 4 is a mineral 


5 isa small fieh: my 3, 4, 
5, 6is a piece of Turkish 
money; my 5, 6,7 is a 
part of the dress of some 
Boy'e ‘n my 7,8 9is a 
bo: - nickname ; my L 

, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 grows 
in the garden. 


ho should J meet but Dick Red Bagh me Sie, epring my 8 


8. 
PUZZLE. 


By starting at the fifth 
letter in one of the fol- 
Oe lowing words and then 
taking every third let- 
ter, a proverb may be 
found which we may see 
illustrated any summer 
morning after a rain. 


Lighteth, steppg loan, 


which had been so darkened that at first she could | ortolan, yet, braider, madam, calamity, acre, 


see little. Then she spied Cassy before a window, 
from which was a tiny ray of light, and the little 
girl was peering into a hand-glass. 

‘“What are you doing ?”’ asked mamma. 

“Oh, I am seeing how big my scholars are in 
the dark!’’ she said. 
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A.ice’s grandpapa had set her bantam hen on 
eleven cunning white eggs, and Alice was greatly | 1- M 





homeless, atom, honey, away, odor, lamb. 


9. 
RIDDLE. 
A horned animal wild. 
A verb in the past tense. 
Is novel and fresh. 
The same word makes good sense. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


ain, mane. 


interested in watching the result. One day she| 2. Chicago—l. Goblin. 2. Liniment. 3. Enthu- 


ran into the house, calling excitedly, “Mamma, | S!@8t- 


4. Aster. 5. Error. 6. Organ. 7. Anne. 


A | 8. Nerve—Venice. Paris—l. Issue. 2. Suet. 3. 
mamma, two chickens have bloomed!” | Ethiop. 


4. Opal—Palestine. 


Par | 3. Skill, kill, ill. Strain, train, rain. 


Mamie had been sewing, and was looking | 


1. 


U-sa -E. 2. A-path-Y. 3. F-lo-W. 4. 


vainly for the scissors to cut her thread. Finally | B-as-K. 5. F-eve-R. 6. L-ase-O. 7. O-me-N.— 


she whined out, ‘Oh dear! I can’t find anything | Buffak 


», New York. 


to unsew this needle.” 5. Chatterbox. 
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CHARACTER INDEXES. 


Great things are the aggregate of littles. 
life is a succession of unimportant events. 
century ago a clerk in New York City was wont to 
take down the shutters of the store at precisely 
six o’clock in the morning. While he was taking 
them down, rain or shine, a certain old gentleman 
almost always passed by on his way to his place of 
business. The old gentleman smiled so benignantly 
upon the young man that a hearty and familiar 
“good-morning” became natural to both. 


Month after month this mutual greeting con- 
tinued, until one morning the old gentleman was 
missed, and he never appeared again. He was 
dead. Not long afterward the enterprising and 
faithful clerk was w uited upon by the administrator 
of the old man’s estate, and informed that his store 
and stock of goods had been willed to him. 

Attracted by the youth’s promptness and fidelity, 
the old gentleman ‘had inquired into his character 
and circumstances, and was satisfied that he could 
leave his property to no one so likely to make 
good use of it as the clerk who took down the 
shutters at just six o’clock, summer and winter. 

Through this legacy the clerk was introduced 
into a profitable business at once, and he afterward 
became one of the most wealthy, benevolent and 
respected merchants of the city. 

A young man responded to the advertisement of 
a New York merchant foraclerk. After poner 
introducing himself and his business, he was 
engaged in conversation by the merchant. Finally 
a cigar was offered him, which the young man 
declined, saying, “I never use tobacco in any 
form.” 

“Won’t you take a glass of wine, then?” the 
merchant continued. 

“I never take wine or oneties of the kind,” the 
young man answered courteously. 

“Nor I,” responded the merchant. 
just the young man I want.” 

He had the key to the applicant’s character now, 
and he wanted no further recommendation. 
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SAD PARTINGS. 





In an amusing account of her farming difficulties, 
Kate Sanborn recounts her struggles in raising 


poultry, and gives an appalling list of the maladies | 


to which hen-flesh is heir. Even with the conquest 
of these preliminary trials, however, difficulties do 
not cease, for, having raised the chickens from 
helpless babyhood to such a stage that they have 
become family pets, parting with them proves 
wellnigh unendurable. 


It is a hard and slow struggle to get my chickens 
killed. I say, in an off-hand manner, with assumed 
nonchalance : 

“Ellen, I want Tom to kill a rooster at once for 
to-morrow’s dinner, and I have an order from a 
friend for four more; so he must select five 
to-night.” 

Then begins the trouble. 

“Oh,” pleads Ellen, ‘‘don’t kill dear Dick! poor, 
dear Dick! That is Tom’s pet of all; so big and 
handsome, and knows so much! He will jump u 
on Tom’s shoulder, and eat out of his hand, an 
come when he calls. And those big Brahmas, 
don’t you know how they were brought up by 
hand, as you might say, and they know me, and 
hang round the door for crumbs; and that beauty 
of a Wyandotte, you couldn’t eat him ! ied 

When the matter is decided, and the guillotining 
is going on, Ellen and I sit listening to the axe- 
thuds and the death-squawks, while she wrings 
her hands, saying: 

“Oh dearie mel what a world this is! What a 
thing to look into, that we must kill the poor 
innocents to eat them. And they were so tame 
and cunning, and would follow me all round!” 
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HER RESOLVE. 


“In the Cheering-up Business” contains the brave 
conclusion reached by a young girl who so per- 
sistently tries to bring sunshine into the lives of 
others that she finally becomes known as the 
“joy-giver.” 

“If there is only one thing in life which is bright 
and pleasant,” she said, “that I mean to hold fast; 
ane if there isn’t such a thing, I’ll make it. ri 
be it myself!” 

Perhaps she was helped in her hearty and healthy 
way of taking life by the remark of an old doctor, 
who had called to see another member of the 

family and asked: 

yhat’s the matter with her, now?” 

“Oh, ” said the young girl, “I suppose it’s her 
nerves.” 

“Nerves! nerves!” cried the doctor, seemingly 
in an alarming rage. “My dear young lady, I 
adjure you by all — hopes of happiness, don’t 
let that word get into your voc sabulary. There’s 
no such thing! Indigestion, dyspepsia, if you 
like, but not nerves!” 

That he was fond of exaggeration, no one can 
doubt; still, the lesson he would have taught was 
a sensible one. When we allow ourselves moods of 
ill-temper or weakness because we are “nervous,” 
then we need to remember that the soul is stronger 
than the body. We need to look about us, and see 
whether or not we can make some one else happy. 

“For,” says the little heroine who became a 
joy-giver, “if one is really disposed to bring people 
gc cheer it is wonderful to see what frequent 
opportunities there are. One might make it a 
business!” 
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HE WANTED TO READ. 


An exchange records a rude but witty saying of 
a railway passenger. He was trying to read, and 
was really interested in his book, but just in front 
of him sat a little girl who seemed determined to 
have his attention. 


She was a pretty and sprightly little creature, 
with blue eyes, golden hair, and an inquisitor’s 
tongue. She plied the stranger with questions 
and toyed with his watch chain, and her mother, 
evidently a widow, looked round now and then 
with a beaming smile. He began to feel out of 
sorts. At last he said to the mother: 

“Madam, what do you call this sweet little 
darling?” 

The widow smiled enchantingly—so “3 reporter 
fay s—and answered with a sigh, ““Ethe 

“Please call her, then,” said the lll as he 
buried himself in his book. 
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IT was a great judge of whom another English 
judge said, infuriated by bis self-satisfied aspect, 

‘There ’e goes, the old ’umbug, ’umming a ’ymn. 
‘Ow T’ate ’im!” 
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intend Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 3 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


STAMPS, to Kate Field’s 
SEND 12 CENTS, Wvarhincion, © Wacmcrox 


GENTSmake 100 Per Cent. profit on myCorsets, 
Belts, Brushes, Curlers and Specialties. Samples 
Free. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway, N.Y. 


SHORTHAN —the best isGraham’s 




















—20-page Circular free. 
A. J, Graham’s Works & School, 144 B’way,New York. 


PANT $3. Suits $13.50 and upwards. Free 


y Fre 
mail. BAY STATE TAI 


fampee and _ particulars by 
LAWN-TENNIS 


ORING CO., Beston. 
Catalogue 
and Rules of the Game Free. 


Special Discount to Clubs 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


LADIES. w'va 


0 WEAR. 
TRATED CATALOGUE of 1000 st 


ie for 2-cent STAMP. 
pres Mahler Bros., 501-50 3 Gth Ave.,N.Y¥. 


SYLPH CYCLES Easy 


ibration overcome with- | 
a complication, loss of | 
a) ite or ungainly features. 

ighest grade in i 


























construction and finish 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EP P ss 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED I-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 








PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


IMPERIAL DRIVING | BIT. 


Positively cures tongue-lollin 
revents s ‘de-pulling, With this Bit 
ihe most vicious, unmanageable horse 

can be driven by a lady. It does not 
a tender mouth. Sam- 
it _ to any address. 
paid, n receipt “of 
price . In fine nickel-plate, ¢ 2. 
fine x. c. plate or Japin, 
$i. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP | COMPANY, 








“Shoes are bought dein uta ren are made.” 


[00K AT THIS 


Lady’s Button Boot. We 
send a A just like it (our own 
make) to any part of the U. S. on 
receipt of $1.50, in Cash, Postal- 
note or Money-order. We guaran- 
tee style, wear and fit. Sizes 1} to 
8, in half sizes. Widths C, D, and 
E; style of toe OPERA or Com: 














grent® E1400, 


mon Sense. Send your size 
and we will fit you sure. 
This shoe would cost you 


$2- -50 in any retail store. 
f not well pleased you 
can have 

our money 

ack, or an- 
other pair. 
Sent Free! 
SALKINS & LASEKEFY, Marblehead, Mass, 
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Cycling 


Reason. 


: 

. Columbias are the finest 
| bicycles because there 
f are no other bicycles so 
. 
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fine. 

All about Columbias in Book about 
Columbias, free on application to any Co- 
lumbia agent, or -_ 7 ae _ two 
two-cent stamps. ‘ope O., 225 
Columbus Ave., Boston. ‘6 hs 
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GENTS WANTED ON SALARY ; 

Patent Chemi os Commission, - handle the } pow Allcock’s The be st, 
nts makin 

$50 per weel.tieares Iva ere. Conk Wan tone poses Ww a sur “ nent 

pest 





DIXON’S — 


American Graphite jexiasee 5. silo 


PENCILS. 


Are unequalled for smooth tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YourH’s COMPANION, and send 

16 cents for samples worth double the money 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Pug ge® apatite LD ALL “rieee™ 


Sample pair of either her Style 7 mailed on on receipt of of 
25 cents. I. ERT R 
_ COMPANY, 26 to ie E. Houston St., N. sy ° 


MISS BEACH’S | 


Curling Fluid. 


Keeps the ng in curl for days 
Innocent as cologne. A toi 
necessity. Notsent on trial. 


30,000 Ladies Have Endorsed It . 


druggists, or prepaid, 5 
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vApY AGENTS —— 
DENISON CHEMICAL 
__56(K) LaSalle St., Chicago, Ii 


9 Coop BOOKS FOR 
Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written : 
“ Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“Tae W IDOWER,’ * by J lie P. Smith. 
“ Rose MaTHeEr,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ Rusy's HusBanD,” by Marion Harland. 
“ Guy EarLscourt’s Wirk,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
«TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
“THe MARRIED BELLE,” by 5 ulie P. Smith. 
“ Av Last,’’ by Marion Harland. 
“ Wipow GOLDsMITH's DavcBTER,” by Julie P. Smith 
“ DARKNESS AND DaYLIGHT,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ A WonpDERFUL Woman,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
“ Warwick,” by M. T. Walworth. 
The whole 42 sent by mail, postage free, 


for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
eG. W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher. New York. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 
cents in stamps 
for sample pack- 
age to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 
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GEAVEs A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
} AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 

If unable to procure this Wenderful Soop send 2 centg 
a and receive a cake by return mail. 

. Ss. KIRK & CO... Chicago. 
wePEC CIAL—Shandon Bells Waltc (the popular Society 
po sons ay to anyone sending us three wrapperg 
0a DP. 
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302 ws Sos Wwabash Ave., Chicago, v. S.A 











“A friend in need is a friend inde 


for your old friend 


SAPOLIO 


It is a solid cake 


When you clean house, send 





ed.”” 


of Goening Soap. 








CLEANSES 





PRESERVES 


BEAUTIFIES 








«ing for corns 
and bunions ever 
produced. E asily 
applied — give im- 
mediate relief — 
afford absolute 
comfort. A pack- 
age of the Corn 


Corn. ana 
Bunion 
Shields gery “ sam- 


SHIELDS sent, prepaid, on receipt of ro cents. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 




















PiA for N Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information, 

170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Now Ready, 


Offering $3,000 


IN PRIZES FOR 


Needlework. 

For sale by smal! 
ware dealers, or sent 
by mail upon receipt 
of 10 cents by 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


218 Church St., New York. 67 Lincoln St., Boston. 
108 and 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
707 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


Three-cord 20-yard spools for Lace-Making, Linen 
Ball Thread for Knitting and Crocheting, Linen Floss 
(all colors and sizes) for Embroidery. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 











OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
cHIcaco. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every species 

of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and sealp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of CuTT- 
CURA, the great skin cure, CUTI- 
CURA Soap, an exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and CurT!- 
cuRA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail, CuricuRA REME- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Bold eve ry- 
where. PoTreR DruG AND CuEm. Corp., Boston. 
4—~ “* How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 


P| PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
prevented and cured by CutTicura Soap. 


FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 











Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- 

matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chet, 

and muscular pains and weaknesse 8. 
The lirst and only pain-killing strengthening plaster. _ 


\ In one minute the Cuticura 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints w hich stain | 
hands, injure the iron,and burn off. This Polis! 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer }))> 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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r cent.com. Price 
CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


list freef STANDARD STAM 
tested free by mail. New method. Send 
stamp for test card. KEENE OPT. 


EY ES CO., 1301 Washington St., Boston, > 
sit: BABY CARRIAGES 


SALE OF 
Delivered Pia Suen . “the U. 8. 
Priees away below the Ag AISI, 3 _ . 


yjcatalovue FREE. CHAS, RA 
P” 62-64 Clybourn Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 


‘Do Your Own PRINTING! 1g 


Card Press $3. Circular Press $8, Small 


QTAMP Ag ents Wanted, 50 


































«“JEDGE” WILLET’S VISITOR. 


Bascomb Flagg, familiarly known as “Bask,” 


was the postmaster in a small town of northern | Newspa Type-setting 
New Hampshire, and having lived in one place cney ogue of rules, Send 2 stamps for 


ELSEY & type, cards, &c., 
to the f actory-KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





and held one office for over thirty years, he knew 
by heart most of the town history and that of its 
jndividual inhabitants, and was ready to reel off 
anecdotes on slight provocation. “Is the tramp 
law strictly enforced here?” inquired a stranger 
who had been stopping at the inn for a few days, 
and lingered for a little chat with “Bask” after the 
morning mail was distributed. 





MPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, Seer bottle In- 
lelible Ink, ink Ped-aod Twestere Put up in meat box with 


its 500 cards an hour.Sent postpaid 15c 
H.INGERSOLL & BRO. GsCortlandtst.N. N. your. 


YOUR 
“[]] tell ye a_leetle somethin’ bearin’ on thet 
pint ef ye want I should,” said Mr. Flagg, settling ROOFS | 
himself in an easy, unoflicial attitude on the WITH 





proken-backed chair which he commonly occupied 
in times of relaxation. 

“Just what I hoped you'd do,” replied the other, 
seating himself comfortably on a three-legged 
stool, Enown as the “‘visitin’ seat.” 

“We aint had a tramp inside the limits o’ this 
taownship fer above six years,” began the gon. 
master, impressively. And he added after a slight 9 


| DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. | 
Water will run from a pure and clean. It covers double | 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. ually useful for any iron work. Sen ed 
circulars. Jos. DIxON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. | 


SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


BICYCLES 1 









*“The last one was a feller thet’s known 


S) 
pause, t.. 
amongst every ‘bod in this region es ‘Jedge S 
Willers vis’tor.’ Ye see, it come abaout this way: Ui, Da incietor $100, Oboes 140 
“Ther w as this man come ter the Ce ntre Village Fe — ry 4 
one day, an’ hedn’t s’ much es a box 0’ stove polish ke 7 Droportion ——~ 
on him, ter signify thet he hed any reg’ler callin’. w J A.W Ww CUMP CO. 


He was a turrible ongainly, cur’us- ~appearin’ chap, 
too, an’ his clothes, what ther _was of ’em, was 
considduble the wuss fer wear. But he did suttinly 
not look ter be hungry. 1 suspicioned thet he’d 
hed a squar > meal over ’t the Widder Sparkins’s, in 
th’ East Village. 

“Well, ’twas a kind of a coolish day, ’long in the 
fore part 0’ September, an’ I kep’ the man engaged 
in conversin’ while my son Abe, he stepped over 
ter the jedge’s an’ fetched him over here. An’ es 
the feller couldn’t give no ’caount of himself thet 
was what ye might call anyways likely, an’ seemed 
inclined ter be kind of ugly an’ fisty, an’ ’twas 
gettin’ towards night, an’ he warn’t seemin’ly 
inclined ter move on, why Abe an’ the jedge, they 
jest clapped him inter thé lock- -up. 

“Well, naow, ye see,” said Mr. Flagg, with an 
appreciative chuekle, “the jedge was a master. 
hand ter fergit, an’ the nex’ mornin’, bright an’ 
early, he’d planned an’ laid aout ter take his fam’ly 
ter Spotville ter spend the day with his brother’s 
folks; an’ they went, an’ the jedge took the lock- 
up key in his pocket, an’ never give a thought ter 
thet tramp. 

“°Twas a fair day es ever was, an’ the ,Willetses 
come home by moon, singin’ es lively an’ pleasant 
es could be. “But es the jedge was gettin’ aout o’ 
the kerridge he see my Abe loiterin’ along on th’ 
other side o’ the road, an’ then he minded ’baout 
thet tramp! He was a kindly man then, es naow, 
an’ always lib’ral; an’ he jest throwed them reins 
at Nathan Gibson—he was hired out ter the jedg 
thet year—an’ tore fer thet lock-up, Abe runnin’ 
alongside, es ye may say. 


y t ob e 
$. GUNS @ TYPEWRITERS Dayton, exchance. 


Best of all Electro-Medical Batteries, |1 


The most complete, most salable and most satisfac- 
tory to the buyer, in excellent quality for its price, is 
The New No. 4 Home Battery, with Dry Cell. 
No acids or liquids—always ready—clean—safe in any 
Fone and aay 0 all needed a ppliances—very conven- 

nt and easy to use—or carry a’ 
re! i. — here in United ‘States, on receipt of 
a, ose Trade and Agents 40. 


J.H.BUNNELL & CO., 76 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
Here is a chance 


BOYS ! to make One to 


Ten Dollars a Day with the 
Lightning Rotary Corn Popper, 
Peanut and Coffee Roaster, 


Circulars Free. Manufactured by 
Donathen Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 


The Genuine Imported Carlsbad Sprudel Salt 


Is an alterative and eliminative remedy, which 

; | dissolves tenacious bile, allays irritation, and 

| removes obstruction by aiding nature and not 
“It was in a kind of an aout-o’-the-way spot, quite | by sudden and excessive irritation, as most 

a piece up thet lonesome mill road, and when they | cathartics do. Obtain the genuine imported 

come near they could hear thet man groanin’, Abe , | ss 

said, like ev’rythin’. Well, they unlocked the | @rticle only, which must bear the signature of 

door, an’ the jedge sent A be back ter the haouse Eisner & Mendel son Co. “s Agents, New v York. 

ter tell Nathan ter fetch the hosses over, an’ they | ——— 

kind o’ half h’isted thet man inter the kerridgé, | 4 

an’ driv him straight to the jedge’ s. An’ the jedge, | ag y e Par la er 

he hed him right inter the dinin’-room, an’ fed him | | 

up, an’ lodged him in a good spare room over is the only Good Nutmeg 

night, an’ give him a good breakfast an’ a dollar | Grater. Does not tear your 

in the mornin’, an’ sent him off. Erates the nutmeg to.a she and 
“The man Naow ed he hed a leetle mudgin’ of a - og 

dinner et the Widder Sparkins’ 8 thet fust day, ~ a Pell — y bo om 

*baout “leven in the mornin’, but he seemed all Agents wanted. } 

THE EDGAR MFG. CO., | 
Reading, Mass. 
*DELICIOUS * NEW « PERFUME 


wilted daown an’ peaked. ‘An’ howsomever he 
managed ter spread th’ word, nobody knows,” | 
Tue CRown Perfumery Ce 






























Pat. Aug. 18, 1891. 





remains thet we aint hed a tramp sence thet day. 
“One arternoon ther was a kind of a peddler 
come in, two years or so back, but he asked, casual 
like, ef Jedge Willet lived here, an’ when I told 
him ‘yes,’ he said he must be pushin’ on ter the 
Corner, fer it looked like rain, an’ he was sid 


concluded Mr. Flagg, meditatively, “but th’ fact 
‘fore I hed time ter ask him any questions.” 
+ * ea 


+ 
+ 












JAPANESE NOTIONS. 


The subtleties of the Japanese mind are illus- 
trated in nothing more strikingly than in their | 
rules for the arrangement of flowers. Not only 









does every flower which a bouquet or garland con- t- 

tains symbolize something, but its position with and the celebrated 

te to the other flowers is significant. Mr. 

onder, in a book on Japanese flowers, gives some | AV E SA I ‘ 

of these singular rules. NDER TS 
There are certain flowers, he says, which bloom yw! - jf 

twice in the same year. These are called by the Sold Ever here. Refect ins a 


ISHERMEN’S 
* OPPORTUNITY. 


If your local Dealer does n 
PADDOCK as” OUTET, 


ot 
K’S ANGLERS’ 
send for catalogue to PADDOC 

& 197 HALSEY STREET, a a > 
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The LATEST and ‘BEST. 


Reick f Self-Heatin 


connected with hot water pipes. No 
bath room required. 
Inexpensive, 
Practical. 
either city or town. 


The Mosely Folding 
eat Tub & 


Metal Type. Prints 
78 Characters. Val- 
uable for light cor- 
respondence. 
PRICE $15.00. 
For printed matter 
ADDRESS 
MERRITT MFG. CO. | 
| Springfield Mass. | 


ame 
ALFRED PEATS z"é:2- 
Merchant. | 
will spond ae yes his is guide “HOW TO PAPER 
paper at the price of ain, FREE 
ples etch. Be you ‘Duy. will 4 0,000 
satisfied customers. Agents 


Addrese 196-198 W. Masieen St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
IDERN BA 













Gola 
Embossed gold onde atthe price o 
> oaders one ae 


pate 20 gold. © w .- 













3 or Toilet 
abinet in place of Heater when 


Ornamental, 
Complete, 
Desirable for 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Oss es So. 
St., Chicago, Il 








ny tag HEALTH ix Method of 


Obtaining Bodily Strength and a Fine Figure 
Valuable hints on diet, training etc 
There isscarcely a limit to which 
@the muscular system can be devel- 
oped with a simple pair of dumb- 
bells,if you know how to use them. 
Are you too thin and want to add 20 
Ibs. to your weight? Read this book 
which is a imote and practical 
treatise on physical culture. 1t isthe 
actual experience of the author 
and not the ideas of a theorist. 
ADIES. do you sdesire acomely figure and lovely 
exion? eet votes ane its space to your 
tis your duty to have your 





chiidren’s bod ne ~ ous and i GENERAL, 
USINESS-MEN a MEN NERAL. 
0 yOu Wish to sipastenee a ea at os po ay 


work, with a light heart, clear head, bright eve, 


We want the NAME of every Sufferer ome | 


| sist who may 





ringing step and buoyants — Thereis no such 
thing as “tired’’ when one is erfect ph og coe. 
dition. Then read this work. On y costs 7 rite 
NOW before youdo another thing, and ‘you will 
neverregretit. Perfect bealth isa priceless blessing 
Withoutit riches or menta! attainment are worth- 
less. [tis anarmor against the attacks of disease or 
contagious epidemics. Mention this paper and send 


postal note to WESTERN PUB. CO, Box 50, Mendota, UL 
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GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY LY BY 


Wrought lron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500, 
Established 1864. ST. Louis, mo. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 











Japanese Returning Flowers. Though these are 
considered unsuitable for ordinary occasions, they 
are especially appropriate for farewell gather ings, 
since they express the hope of a safe return. 

Flowers placed before sick a in Japan are 
always put together in a rapid and unlabored 
manner, intended to be vigorous in style, to sug- 
gest the idea of recovery and strength. 

At the ceremony of praying for the sick, flower 
compositions are, for the same reason, full and 
gay, as well as bold and powerful in style. 

8 it is the east wind which brings rain, floral 
frrangements | used at the time of praying for rain 
lente their principal line pointing from right to 
eft, to suggest the east wind blowing. 

A reverse arrangement is resorted to on occa- 


Milk Aen 
Milk. Maids 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 
clean, and there is nothing Pm 


Sic? 


Washing Powder. 
Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without GoLD DusT WASHING 
PowbeR, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 


sions of prayer for fine weather, when the prin- half so good for such — 
cipal line, leaning from left to right, is made to 
Suggest the west wind. ing as is 





° Gold Dust ~ 


HIS GIFT. 


; Every one knows the talent some 
eg making the simplest assertion in such a way as 
0 instantly arouse a spirit of opposition in the 
listener’s breast. 


we wood th’ reason none 0’ you children take t’ 
grandson. ers boy?” asked “Square” Peevy of his 


oy reckon,” said Tom, after a little reflection, 


people have 





. » Whatever happened, an’ ’twa’n’t any 
“ 1 oo folks t? make any words "baout it. ‘ 
eyes aan why ’tis,” added Tom, as his shar 
father’s — ed a slight relaxation of his gran 
nobody “pn countenance, “but it does seem ’s if | 
sing’| ¢'d get along w’th that Saunders boy. It’s 
ar what a han he is t’ rile folks!” | 


‘it’s iy ause s 7 
ed ) cause he’ got sech a tremenjous gift fr) them clean for half the money. 
“ Vy ‘ . | 
wt iat a’ ~ mean?” asked his grandfather, | en: " 
that sort 0 week Sroalaa’s be tetehy ; etter leave | Gold Dust Washing Powder : 
omen folks | -_ 
0 | 
cn we aint tetchy, granther,” said Tom, in some | is sold by all grocers, a 
can’t seer t don’t’ you know ther is folks that | —_——. 
speakin’ me Say ‘it’s goin’ t’ rain t’morrer,’ ’thaout | 
managcin’ as if "twas all owin’ t’ their partic’ * 





Less thay ONE HALE the brice of on" 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


oe ST. LOUIS, NEW_YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, } 
ALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO } 
PORTLAND, ME, PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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SYRUP of FICS: 
ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
| Cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
|} aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in §5@c. and 
| 1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 

THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 

San Francisco, Louisville, New Y ork, 


Kennedy's 
= Medical Discovery 


'Takes hold in this order: 


Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 

Outside Skin, 
Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 
You know whether you 

need wt or not. 


Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS, 
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THE TAL ty 


£ 
Chom SHOE Dasead” 


Inever use any other, Smarty.” 


For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 





Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 
Send for 
our new illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes,” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agencies: 
JOHNSON & CO., 71 John St. 
Chicago: RICE & WHITACRE, 47 So. Canal 8t. 
Philadelphia: J.C. TRACHSEL, 246 Arch St. 
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The Vouth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single beng issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Ry gm does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made ina Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever reques to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 

our name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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EXERCISE. 


Much of the food actually digested and assim- 
ilated is not used to the fullest extent for want of 
sufficient oxidation to make it yield the greatest 
amount of vitalizing power to the tissues of the 
body. Such partially unoxidized products have an 
irritating effect on the organs and tissues, and 
predispose them to disease if they do not directly 
affect them with it. 

Exercise has a stimulating effect on all parts of 
the body by inducing further oxidation in all the 
tissues and organs. This increased oxidation is 
attended by a greater demand on the part of the 
system for oxygen—as indicated by the greater 
number, force and frequency of the respirations. 

During exercise the heart beats faster, and 
forces more blood through the lungs to all parts of 
the body, bearing in its little blood cells the precious 
life-giving factor, oxygen. These little cells—one 
constituent of which, hemoglobin, has the wonderful 
faculty of quickly loading and unloading itself 
with oxygen—thus act as direct aids to the process 
of oxidation in the tissues and organs. 

It is the combining of oxygen with unoxidized 
products in the blood that gives to each individual 
ceil its possibility of sustaining life. Any process 
which increases the oxygen supplied to all parts of 
the body tends to strengthen the life in each 
individual cell, and to give it more power to resist 
disease. 

Exercise, of all factors, does this most effectively ; 
and besides actually producing in each individual 
cella greater vitality, it gives a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the waste products of the tissues to be 
thrown off rapidly. By thus causing a further 
oxidizing of certain matters in the blood, it 
conduces in a double sense to life and health. 

Habitual out-door exercise, with suitable pro- 
tection from extremes of weather, is the most 
effective means of prolonging life to old age. 

In this age of rush and hurry, when time is too 
precious to use for systematic exercise and when 
the cultivation of the brain too often debars the 
remainder of the body from a complete develop- 
ment, it is not to be wondered at that the body 
succumbs to diseases which overtake it in its prime, 
because it has not the vitality to resist their inroads. 

Our legal authorities would confer countless 
blessings upon “millions yet unborn” if they 
would pay more attention to increasing the number 
of public parks and places conducive to indulgence 
in out-door sports. 


a Ten 
AMONG THE NEBUL. 


Some of the most remarkable discoveries of 
recent times have been accomplished by the aid of 
photography. Among these discoveries not the 
least wonderful is the revelation that has been 
made of the existence of enormous nebulous 
masses scattered here and there in starry space. 

These nebulz shine with so faint a light that the 
eye in many cases fails to perceive them, even 
when aided by the most powerful telescopes; but 
the photographic plate is able to register impres- 
sions of light that escape the grasp of human 
vision. 

Some of the nebulous masses in question are 
intermingled with the stars composing the cele- 
brated and beautiful group of the Pleiades. The 
greatest in extent is perhaps one which has been 
photographed from Wilson’s Peak in California. 
It envelops the whole lower half of the constella- 
tion of Orion. The evident connection between 
the vast nebulous streams and spirals thus dis- 
covered, and the stars, or suns, in their neighbor- 
hood adds greatly to the interest with which these 
more or less mysterious objects are regarded. 

It would appear that the work of discovery in 
this direction has but just begun. Mr. E. E. 
Barnard, of the Lick Observatory, calls attention 
to a number of strange nebuleus masses, barely to 
be glimpsed under the best of conditions, in the 
Milky Way, and to others in other parts of the 





heavens. One is not far from Antares, the brilliant 
red star that shines rather low in our southern sky 
in summer, and another lies between the Pleiades 
and the Milky Way. 

Sir William Herschel knew of the existence of 
many of these nebulous expanses in the sky, and 
Mr. Barnard recalls this fact, while pointing out 
the highly interesting field for exploration and 
discovery that here lies open, inviting the exercise 
of the highest powers of photography. 


TWICE SCARED. 


The author of “Sports and Adventures Among 
the North American Indians” says that he and a 
companion, whom he calls M——, had wounded a 
buffalo, and were following him through a country 
intersected by small streams. They came at last 
to a stream which had a very steep bank, about 
fifteen feet high. At the bottom they saw the 
buffalo waiting for them. 


He came up the bank with a rush, and very 
nearly caught us, as we were not expecting such a 
demonstration. We both fired and bolted in 
opposite directions. 

he buffalo took after M——, who, instead of 
going down the bank into the timber at the bottom, 
ran along the top. Things were pens neess, 
when I managed to get ina shot which struck the 
beast well forward. He turned and went slowly 
down the bank. Then he walked into the stream, 
laid down, and rolled over. 

Thinking he was dead, we both went up to him, 
first leaning our rifles against a tree a few yards 
away. Before taking out his tongue, we sat down 
on his body and began to discuss the affair. While 
we were thus peacefully —— the buffalo 
- a violent heave, nearly throwing us off, and 
then attempted to rise. 

We went up the bank faster than we had come 
down, and I blush to say that we forgot our rifles 
in our hurry. However, it was only a last effort, 
and the buffalo was soon dead. 


CUNNING HUNTER. 


Deservedly has Master Fox served for ages as 
the representative of craft and guile. He evidently 
has a brain, and means to use it in preserving his 
life and stocking his larder. The author of ‘‘Forty- 
five Years of Sport” says that a fox was one day 
seen coming out of a pile of stones near the water 
side. 


He hid in the heather for a while, and then 
ushed out something on the water, which proved 
o be a bunch of moss. The wind took it into the 

middle of the lake, and blew it past some ducks, 
sitting on the surface. 

Having watched his venture for perhaps ten 
minutes, with apparent satisfaction, and observed 
that it neared the ducks without arousing their 
suspicions, our friend began to collect another and 
larger bunch of moss, which he allowed to float in 
the same direction, but this time he swam behind 
it, taking care to show only his eyes and nose 
above water. 

Just as it was passing the ay? of ducks, he 
made a sudden dive, pulled down a bird, and swam 
back to shore under water. Arrived there, he 
carried the duck to the pile of stones, where his 
wife and daughter were no doubt waiting to enjoy 
the fruits of his labors. 


WHAT THE CHOIR SAID. 


Singers in church and elsewhere are not always 
as careful as they ought to be to articulate their 
words distinctly. A little girl entered the meeting- 
house not long ago—as related in the New York 
Tribune—just as the choir was singing the anthem. 


“Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” said the singers; but 
the little girl, whose thoughts were somewhat pre- 
occupied, we may imagine, did not catch the words 
correctly. After getting home she startled her 
aunt by saying: 

“TI never saw such a nice choir. They stopped 
right in the middle of the anthem and spoke to 
me. 

“Why, my dear,” said her auntie, “I didn’t notice 


~ 
o 


“But they did. You know I wore my new cloak, 
and as soon as I came in the choir said, ‘Hardly 
knew you! Hardly knew you!’ two or three 
times.” Py 


MISCALCULATION. 


The Boston Globe prints a story which reminds 
one of the old saying about the shoemaker and his 
last. 


A Yarmouth captain had a small coasting schooner 
lying in port, and decided to give a lesson to 
painters in general by himself painting the vessel’s 
name on her bows. He could not reach high enough 
from the float, and did not care to put out a swing- 
ing stage, so he reached down over the side to do 
the lettering. 

After finishing the job on one bow, he went 
ashore to view his handiwork, and this is what met 
his gaze— TION VW 


“ GENUINE.” 


It is well for a dealer to know something of the 
nature and origin of the articles in which he deals. 

If a grocer in a Western city had known more of 
the science of botany he would hardly have put 
the following placard upon a quantity of maple 
sugar which he exposed for sale: 

GENUINE MAPLE SUGAR 
FROM THE 
PUREST JUICE OF THE CANE. 


WAYSIDE CONUNDRUM. 


When Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted was travel- 
ling in North Carolina many years ago, he came to 
a signboard bearing this inscription: 

TOEBIOM. 
He knew that Elizabethtown lay in that direc- 


tion, and so was able to make out the meaning of 
the legend: To Eliza-Bethtown, 10 miles. 


NOT SO MYSTERIOUS. 


Meddling with a bottle has got many a man into 
difficulty. 


“Mamma,” said Tommy, “is this hair-oil in this 
bottle?” 

“Mercy, no! That’s mucilage.” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “I guess that’s why I can’t 
get my hat off.”—Good News. 


AN absent-minded man registered his name, 
on the first day of his wedding journey, “E. C. 
Wife and White, California.” 


An effectual worm medicine will be found in 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits.” %centsabox. [Adv. 


—- > —_— 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin and is not absorbed. Bur- 
nett’s Cc i a Pp d of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
healthy growth. [Adv. 


BICYCLES 


ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. 


All looting stendasd makes. Old wheels taken in 
exchange. talogue, list of second-hand wheels, and 
easy terms of payment mailed free. Cushion and 
Pneumatic tires applied to old wheels at moderate cost. 


Bicycle sui to $15; 75e. to $1.50 ; long stockings, 
890. to Ar Sebciogus abt Taek J carnal free. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 

















write 
The COLFAX MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 


MY WIFE Says she cannot see how 
you do i 
$i2 00 Buys an IMPROVED Oxford 
s Singer Gowing-Machine » pertee 
working, reliable, fmely finished, adapted to lig 
pee he with a complete set of the latest improved 
attac 
ears. 











ments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 
y Buy direct from our factory, and save dealers’ 
and opats rofit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD MFC. CO. Box N, Chicago, Ill. 





THE SMITH & WESSON 


Hammerless Safety 







A Perfect 
and Safe Arm 


for Home Protection. 


So constructed that accidental discharge is 
absolutely impossible, and vequiring for its oper- 
ation sufficient grasp and stren, to render it per- 





COOD LUCK CLOCK, $1.00. 


The prettiest gift ever 
offe’ any one. A minia- 
ture clock in a polished 
nickel frame with an en- 





ie 
ions,and runs thirty hours 
with one winding. We 
will send this clock se- 
curely packed, prepaying 


all charges, upon rece 
of $1.00. f you will 
cut out this advertise- 


your jeweller we 
will send you free in 
care one of our 


‘ess, 
NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., New Haven, Cr. 


Pears’ 
_ Soap 


Which would you rather 
have, if you could have your 
choice, transparent skin or per- 





‘fect features? 


_ All the world would choose 
one way; and you can have it 
measurably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap and 
live wholesomely otherwise, you 
will have the best complexion 
Nature has for you. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists ; all sorts of 
people use it. 





feotiy harmless in the hands of a child. 
stamp for C: with description. 
SMITH & WESSON, 
Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 
She can wash, rinse 
WHAT and dry toor too dish- 
es at one time with a 
machine, without chip- 
ping or breaking a dish, 
A and without using a 
dish mop or towel; she 
can save from two to 
three hours per day of 
WOMAN disagreeable work, and 
prevent the destruction 
of her hands, by sim- 
ply purchasing the 
CAN D0 light-running and noise- 
less Stevens Dish Wash- 
ing Machine. You run 
no risk, as every machine is guaranteed to 
do its work perfectly or money refunded. 
Send for illustrations, testimonials, and special 
offer. Agents wanted. 
STEVENS DISH WASHING MACHINE CO., 
No. 37 Arcade, CLEVELAND, O. 








VENTILATING CLOTH, 
also in FINE 
Single Ply CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 


are superior to all others. 
fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Gives Satisfaction, Be sure your waist is stamped 
“GOOD SENSBE.?’’ 

FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentess, 
9 341 srondwey New York. 

For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, Ille, 

Wholesale Western Agents. 








Vacation 


No sooner do we reach the Seashore or Mountain 
Hotel, the Country Boarding-House or the Yacht's 


Cabin, than all our 


every-day precautions are 


ignored,— without intention, to be sure, but the 
result is the same: Sick Headache, Costiveness, 
Impaired Digestion, Weak Stomach, BILIOUSNESS, 
Nervous Disorders, Dyspepsia or Disordered Liver, 
and general dulness and heaviness when we ought 
to feel brightest and happiest. 


Take a box of 
you this year (25 


Beecuam’s Piits wth 
cts. of all druggists), 


use them and you will have a new experience of 
enjoyment and buoyancy during your vacation 
days. If your druggist should not have them send 


25 cents to the 


New York Depot, 365 Canal St., New York, 


and a box of these wonderful pills will be mailed, post-paid, to your address. 





Mention seeing this advertisement of BrECHAM’s Pitts in THE COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 
AN AFTERNOON’S WORK. 


Martha Jennings was “‘es good a woman es 
you’d run acrost in a day’s journeyin’,’’ accord- 
ing to her nearest neighbor, the Widow Peters; 
but it was also undoubtedly the truth which was 
affirmed by that same village authority, when 
she said that ‘ther warn’t another haouse in all 
Woodside where ther was s’ little droppin’ in an’ 
aout, of an afternoon or evenin’, as ther was t’ 
Marthy’s.” 

‘What is the reason people don't care to go to 
see her?’ asked a visitor of the Widow Peters 
one day. ‘I’ve met her here and at two or three 
other places, and she seems such a nice woman.”’ 

“She is nice; she's terrible nice; that’s jest the 
hull bother on’t,’’ responded the Widow Peters, 
with great vigor. ‘Ther aint any woman in this 
neighborhood, ‘s fur ’s I know, but what aims t’ 
be neat, an’ a good haousekeeper; but Marthy, 
she jest goes a step too fur. 

“Jt aint noways res’ful t’ go inside her doors. 
She can’t "bide still a minute, nor she don’t seem 
t’ want nobody else to; it’s jest springin’ fr’m 
one thing t’ another the hul day long. 

“She’s all right the minute she gits clear o’ 
home, an’ aout t’ the neighbors’, seem’s ef; thet’s 
the way it happens ’t folks hev kinder give up 
goin’ ther; seems kinder impressed on ’em ‘t 
they’re interruptin’ Marthy "baout somethin’, ef 
so be they do make aout t’ git the courage t’ go 
up ther. 

‘Well, naow, I'll jest relate an ’xper'ence ’t 1 
hed ther one day las’ week, thet’ll kinder set it 
forth t’ ye, mebbe. 


‘‘Marthy an’ I’ve allus been fust-rate friends; | 
she was a kind of a far-off relation o’ Jeems’s— | 


my husband thet was. I dunno jest what 
relation, but *t any rate, she was allus caounted 
in ’mongst the kindred durin’ his lifetime; an’ 
I’ve allus felt t’ do anythin’ I e’d fer her sence 
Jeems went away fr’m me. 


“She’s hed a kind of a hard time, ‘long of her | 


husband's dyin’ so soon after they was married; | : 
| measures given. 


an’ then when her sister Sary come t’ live with 
her, thet was a dreadful trial, 
nothin’ but a drag fer years, though she’s got so’t 
she ken doa little somethin’ naow an’ agin, fer 
the las’ few months. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, I hedn’t been up t’ 
Marthy’s fer some little time, an’ she come 
daown here one evenin’, an’ seemed t’ feel quite | 
bad *baout it, an’ I “laowed ’t mebbe I'd come up 
ther within afew days. So las’ Thursday—’twas 
a hot, disagreeable day, p’raps ye may recall—I 
didn’t feel real chipper, so I give up some work ’t 
I'd planned t’ do, an’ made up my mind ’t I’d go 
up an’ set a spell with Marthy in th’ afternoon. 

“So I hed my dinner some early, an’ got the 
kitchen all red up by one o'clock, an’ took my 
knittin’ work an’ started fer Marthy’s. 

“It's kinder uphill work, anyway, goin’ ‘long 
thet sandy piece "fore you come t’ her haouse, 
an’ I got real heated up, an’ was jest abaout 
ready t’ set daown when I come in sight o’ her 
front piazzy. 

“Well, the fust thing I see warn’t real 
encouragin’, I ken tell ye. Marthy hed set old 
Cap'n Stedman—her father, ’t come t’ live with 
her an’ Sary two years back—t’ killin’ flies with 
a shingle aout on the piazzy. 

“The old gentleman's goin’ on ninety, an’ he 
aint much use, t’ be sure; but it did seem t’ me 
‘twas hard fer him not t’ be ‘lowed t’ rest, sech a 
hot day, an’ jest enjoy the view,—fer their piazzy 
is in a terrible sightly spot, ye know,—’thaout 
settin’ him t’ work on flies. 

‘“‘Haows’mever, I cal’late he didn’t hev no 
partickler objections, fer he called aout t’ me real 
oneee, as I come up the slope: 

‘‘T’ve killed thutty-eight flies a’ready, Mis’ 
Peters, hardly movin’ fr'm where I’m settin’ ; ye 
can caount ’em lyin’ raound here, ef ye like.’ 

“I jest smiled at him, fer he’s gettin’ a little 
notional an’ feeble-minded, an’ it’s no use talkin’ 
much t’ confuse him; but I said I’d set on the 
plazzy an’ rest fer a minute, an’ then go in an’ 
hunt up Marthy. 

“Well, after I'd set quite a little spell I started 

t go in, but I faound th’ front door was tight 
latched, so I went raound t’ the kitchen; an’ es I 
come near it I heard a kind of a swashin’, 
ae noise, an’ then I heard Marthy sayin’ 

‘‘Sary, ther’s another fly; can’t you ketch 
him, noways? 

“I stepped up soft t’ the screen, an’ says I, 

‘Hed I better come in, Marthy ?’ 
“She started an’ looked raound, an’ come t’ the 

door, an’ says she: 

Pe Pier eye *thaout lettin’ in no flies? I 
beige oa on the pump this mornin’, an’ 
pats si. = many es ten or a dozen, sure; 
er sense tryin’ t’ git em aout, 
T ruther, t’ kill em. An’ I see ther’s a lot on 
<u iting sad th’ chance t’ gitin. P’raps,’ 
’ aoubtful, ‘ef I was t’ open it jest 
pri an” you was t’ slap ’em all over with yer 
an’ then scud in quick, ther wouldn’t none 


fer Sary warn’t | 


|on ’em come in; an’ then you ed help Sary an’ 
|me kill"em. We've got aour hands buttered, an’ 
| when we see one we jest make a scoop fer it ‘long 
the wall, or anywheres. It’s kinder hard work,’ 
says she. ‘Sary’s only killed two, an’ I've killed 
| four, but they’ve got t’ be got aout ‘fore nightfall.’ 

‘No, thank ye,’ says 1, ‘I guess I'll step 
daown t’ Mirandy Spears’s an’ see haow she’s 
gittin’ along. Killin’ flies by hand sech weather 
es this don’t hev no great ‘tractions fer me.’ 

1] spoke sort o’ short, an’ es I turned away 
she called after me, ‘When'll you be up a,ain, 
Cousin Melissy? I’m ‘fraid you're kind o° put 
aout.’ 

*¢T dunno when; an’ I’m ’fraid I am,’ says 1; 
an’ I come off quick, fer fear I sh’d say somethin’ 
I sh’d regret afterwards. But I aint been ther 
sence, an’ I aint cal’latin’ t’ go—not jest at 
present !”” 


Exvizanetu L. Govup. 
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For the Companion. 


A REFERENCE BOOK-RACK. 


be made in little time by any boy who can use 
the simpler carpenters’ tools. Mine has been in 
use for some years, and so I can promise generous 
repayment for the labor of making it to any one 
who needs a few books of reference immediately 
at his hand. 

The rack is planned to accommodate 
volumes on the lower shelf, and ordinary books 
on the upper shelf. It is put together with pins, 
and can be taken apart and packed flat. It is 
strong, neat, handy, useful. The dimensions are 

plainly marked on the 
? plan which, with a 

SI few words of expla- 

nation, is a sufficient 





ae guide. 
oe Use seven -eighths 
ri inch stuff. Clear pine 
| may be chosen, but 
_ white ash is altogeth- 


er more satisfactory 
and requires but little 
more labor. Select a 
planed board eight 
- inches wide by ten feet 
long. Some boards 
have handsomer graining than others, and cost no 
more; keep this in mind. Make the two shelves 
| first, and make them true as possible to the 

If they vary from the plan, use 
| them to mark out the holes in the end pieces into 
which they are going to fit. 

The difficult part will be to mark out the 
second end piece and have the holes come true 
so that the parts will come snugly together. But 
| this difficulty vanishes if you make one edge of 
| the board—say the front edge—true, and using 
that as a base line, work entirely from it witha 
good square. In fact, the success of the job 
depends very largely on accurate measuring and 
| the careful use of the square. 
| The eight pins are about two inches long by 
one-half inch square on top, and taper slightly 
like a wedge. The 
holes to receive 
them in the ends 
of the shelves are 
one-half an inch 
wide by three- 
quarters long, and 
the outer edge is 
three-quarters of 
an inch from the 
end. The pegs can 
then be driven 
tight, and make a 
firm fastening. 

A piece of wood 
twenty-two inches long and two and a quarter 
inches wide by three-eighths thick, not shown in 
the plan, is screwed to the lower edge of the 
sloping shelf by five bright, round-headed screws. 

Do not smooth the pieces until everything else 
has been done, and the rack has been put together 
and found to be complete. Then smooth away 
all tool marks, and finish in any one of a dozen 
ways. 

I suggest two or three coats of shellac varnish 
colored with dragon’s blood to a rich red tone. 
Dragon’s blood is a resin that can be bought 





| 
| 
| 
| 





























at any druggist’s. Five cents’ worth will be 
plenty. C. L. Bristo.. 
IRRELEVANT. 


The carelessness of danger which characterizes 
certain soldiers does not always extend to the 
persons about them. The French marshal Bugeaud 
was once dictating, very near a battlefield, a letter 
to his secretary. 

As the general spoke the words of his letter, a 
bomb from the enemy’s camp fell just in front of 
the door of the tent. The general went on 
talking, but the secretary seized his paper and 
half rose from his seat. 

‘“‘Why are you stopping ?’’ asked the marshal. 

“The bomb!”’ gasped the secretary. 

“Have I said anything about a bomb? 

*““No,—but—the bomb—the bomb!’’ 

“Now what,”’ said the marshal impatiently, 
‘shas the bomb got to do with the letter that | am 
dictating to you? Goon with your writing!” 

He resumed his dictation. 








Here isthe plan for a handy book-rack that can | 


large | 





TAMP 500 mixed, Australian, ete + 10c. 105 varieties 
and nice stam » album, We. . 15 Asia, lc. New 
illustrated list, etc., free. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N. Y. 


HORTHAND 25 .°S8%°S} 
L OF 
ENOGRAPHY, Rochester, N.Y. Instruc 
tion h ph only. Terms, $10.00, including necessary 
books. Instruction thorough and complete. Synopsis 
for 2-cent stamp. 
Avoided by using “Goldman's Ad- 
vanced System” for Locating Errors 
without Rechecking or Copying Entries. 
Nochange of Bookkeeping ! Sent on Trial, 
Beware of Imitations! Request Instructive 
Circular. Henry Goldman, Author 
and Inventor, Major Block, Chicago, LL. 


Blankets Cleansed $1 per pair 
to look as well as new. | 
LEWANDO'S, 17 Temple Place, Boston, 
All materials dyed or cleansed. 
Send for Price List. 
Established 1829. 








Largest in America. 





On the spot. It goes to work. 

Works quickly. Gets through. 

The Hop Plaster. 

No other plaster like it in curing 

roperties. Plaster Co., Boston, 
h Both 


24 


a 
fass.; alone make the genuine. 
sides of plaster show our name, 
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FIRE-— July 
4th. WORKS. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 
Mailed Free, and see how to save one-half the usual 
cost, when you order our $1.00, $2.00, $3.00 or 
$5. 60 Boxes, assorted FIREWORKS DISPLAYS. 


THE MASTEN & WELLS CO., 


1S Hawley Street, Boston. 


PIANO 
COTTACE 
TABLE 


For Sea Shore and Country. 








AMPS, 


With all the best Central Draft Burners, 
Electric Light ana 
Cas Fixtures. 


Large Assortment at 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


FOR BREAKFASTS, LUNCHES, AND TEAS use |N- W. TURNER COMPANY, 





C-0-W-D-R-E-Y-’-S 


Deviled Ham. 


Send postage stamp for Tidbit Receipts. 











E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston. 
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ING oF 

ETN 

STEAManp HOT WATER 
HEATERS. 


MANUFACTURED gy 


RICHMOND STOVE Co. 
NORWICH,CONN. 


FRAZER 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
unsurpassed, actually oy oy E. th wees »xes of anv 
other brand. Rot affected t ea TH ‘a 
GENUINE. FOR SALE BY, DE AL EHS GENERAL. L 

ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., Agents for New England. 

3 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
































CREASE 


Its w hnree boxes les are 


Ride in Safety 


with Roche’s Safety Roller | 
Chafe Irons. To be had of 
carriage builders or repairers. 


DANGEROUS, i WO DANGEROUS. 
oe SS 
SAFETY. ae | 


18 Styles for Carriages and Light Wagons, 
$1.25 per pair. 
Invaluable on vehicles used by women and children. 
CHASE, PARKER & CO., Sole Agents, 
33 and 35 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 





N ALYSIS, Ore, Water. Air, etc. Correspondence 
4 invited. W. FRENCH | Pu. D., State Assayer 
for Massachusetts, 235 Wash. , P.O. Box 3126, Boston. 
] OSTON Stammerers’ —— and Training 
School. Always open. All impediments in speech 


cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 
OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

> opens Oct. 4th. Address for Catalogue, 

TRUE BROWN, M. A.,7A BEACON STREET, E STON, MASS. 
NEL.ECTRIC Motor and Battery Outfit. Instructive, 
4 Entertaining. Warranted to work. Complete, $1.00. 


Year 
SES 





Send stamp for circular. Boston Motor Co., Boston. 
QHORTH AND, Typew ‘riting, Book-Keeping, etc., 
K at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 





Boston. Open throughout the year. 


cor. Tremont St., 


Bk LANEY ARTSCHOOL, 8 Follen St., off Saint 
Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. Summer Term. Class 
for Children. Exhibition rooms open every day for 
sale of Paintings and Etchings. Circulars. 


Bi YCLES and other premiums GIV ENAWAY 
) besides a cash commission. Every boy and girl can 
secure something. For particulars address a gt yX’S 
COMPENDIUM OF BOOK-KEEPING, 176, BATH, N. Y. 
2OYS AND GIRLS—Send 2cent stamp. = 
ticulars how to secure a Bicycle, Gun, Watch or 
Camera as a premium for introducing a useful house- 
hold article in your town. Address REX MFG, CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
JERSON WITH PUSH WANTED Ge 
and town to introduce the fastest 14,17 household 
article on record. Over a million sold in Philadelphia. 
$4.00 per day can be made easily by tala persons. 
Ene nw 2-cent stamp for full particular. 
W. H. WILLIAMSON, 4418 4th Street, 2et, Philadelphia, Pa. 


j 7 ANTED— Agents for our Household Combination, 
consisting of famous products constantly needed 
in every household ; sold in this form at cost for intro 
ductory purposes. For further particulars and territo- 
rial rights address, 
CARTER, DINSMORE & CU., Boston, Mass. 
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OTEL PON EMA H, Milford Springs, Amherst 
Station, N. H. S. PLUMER, Proprietor. 








AXLE | 


N. W. T. Knott, Proprietor, 
29 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Goods sent by express securely packed. 


- Reptonye 


Are not a remedy for every 
ill that afflicts humanity. 
They are recommended for 
Gastric difficulties only, and 
if your food distresses you, 
you should send us your 
address and receive by mail 
a free sample of this great 
remedy for 


Indigestion. 


The Allston Co., 
ston, Mass. 











A perfect remedy for meng 
* entery, Diarrhoea and Cholera» 


« Morbus. 
It is a mother’s family. 
. Medicine and stands unri- LO 
(+) valled for Cholera Infantum. Ce) 





Witch 


Cream 


It is delicacy itself as a toilet article for 
the skin. Perfectly harmless no matter 
how freely applied; 
the more the better. 
It is efficacy itself as 
a healer for sunburn, 
irritation, prickly 
heat, wrinkles and 
chaps. 





For sale by Druggists. 
50 and 25 cent bottles, 
Small size by mail, 35c. 
Fomples by mail, 10c, 
H. . Price, 
Si Mass, 


The Flannel Comforter 


Wated- Lye 


@ Relieves Colic and Restlessness in 
Children, 

Neuralgia, and Nervous 

Headache in Adults. 


NOT NARCOTIC. 

(4 It is filled with the best and safest sub- 
stances known to medical science for the 
removal of pain and the promotion of sleep 
through application to the sensitive nerves of 
the skin. Obtainable of druggists, or mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 

BABE’S-EASE MANUFACTURING CO., 
19 Church 8t., Lowell, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the earl 8, 
vented and cured by the use of fnckostuc's 
HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIME AND SODA 

Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach. 
Send for ag vatee J nd per bottle. 

SoLD BY a 


WINcHESTER''« ec co. Chemists 
William &t., 


$ Insomnia, 
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Our English (Patent) Saddle, flat seat, 
low front, on patent French cut-back tree. 
Its advantages: To the rider —a straight 
seat, facing front, equal development of 
muscles, instant release in case of accident ; 
To the horse — no sore back, weight in the 
centre, free action. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed to 
Horse and Rider. 





New Style (Patent) Straight Seat. 


Old Style Curved Seat. 


HARNESS, HORSE CLOTHING, STABLE OUTFITS. 


Our Book, «STABLE HINTS,” FREE on application. 





P. F. MURPHY & CO., 206 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pointed 








DON’T let manufacturers using cheap machinery 
and cheaper material talk “pins” to you. Toexplain, 
we are the oldest manufacturers in the world. Our 
machinery is of the latest and most approved pat- 
tern, costing double that used by other pin makers. 


~ in Oil 
In VI. 
a No others use material of proper hardness, as we are 


the only manufacturers that cutand taper in oil. This process preserves the temper. The 

name, PURITAN, guarantees the best, more than worth the small difference in price. 
We take pains? Yes, to save you some “pains”’ incident to the use of bad pins. 
Take yourself the little pains to insist on having only the PURITAN-Pins, as 

every dealer should keep them. Sample Card sent fre. SEND FOR IT, PLEASE. 


American ‘Pin Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


Fireworks, pes Quai: 


Lowest Prices. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our Assorted Fireworks Displays, selected with great care, for $1.00, $2.00, $5.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $25.00, $50.00, $75.00, $100.00 and upwards, contain a number of New 
Novelties in Fireworks that are very effective, and not made by any other maker. 
All sizes FIRECRACKERS, TORPEDOES, BALLOONS, LANTERNS & FLAGS. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue mailed Free. 


Consolidated Fireworks Company, 
104 and 106 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAMRAT TT 


PLEASE TAKE TIME 


To Read the Following. 
IT IS SHORT AND TO THE POINT. 

















We have a Furniture Store, a Carpet Store, a Crockery and 
Lamp Store, a Stove Store, a Bedding Store, an Upholstery Goods 
or Drapery Store, or, in other words, a House Furnishing Estab- 
lishment that is complete in every detail, 

When you want to buy House Furnishings, either for Cash or 
on Credit, why don’t you go to a first-class house, where you can 
get a large stock of first-class goods to select from—an establish- 
ment that buys and sells more goods than any three houses in 
their line of business combined ? That house is B. A. Atkinson 
& Co., 827 Washington St., Boston, Mass., by far the largest 
house of its kind in the United States. 

Our facilities for the prompt shipment of goods are unsur- 
passed, and if you have become wearied with the dilatory, old- 
style methods pursued by other House Furnishing establishments, 
try us, and you will be delighted with our wide-awake, up-to-the- 
times method of pleasing our customers. 

We offer you Better Goods, Better Prices and Better Terms 
than are offered elsewhere. It will cost you nothing to call and 
look around our establishment, and we are sure that such a visit 
will make you our customer. Free delivery to any railroad 
freight station in New England, and easy terms when desired, 
By all means pay us a visit before purchasing elsewhere. 


We remain the Public’s obedient servants, 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 
827 Washington St., 


CORNER OF COMMON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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An External Application for all Affections of the Skin. 


For Warm Weather. 


COMFORT POWDER is instant relief for Chafing, Tender Feet, 
Sunburn, Irritation under Truss Pad, Itching, Burns, Bruises, Etc. 


COMFORT POWDER is a ready cure for Skin Diseases — avoid 
ing nauseous médicines—it cures Eczema, Ringworm, Scrofulous Sores, 


Blotches, Pimples, and all inflammations. 

Ladies use it to ensure clear complexion. 
healthy skin for baby. 

Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, post-paid, 50 cents. 


Sample and Book FREE to any address. 
THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


EB. S. SYKBS, Secretary. 


Advice 


of the right sort is good. Ours is of that kind 
and is as follows: Inspect our stock of Boys’ 
and Children’s Clothes and Fixings.. They are 
of good value and among them are styles 
and designs entirely novel. 

The suits at $5.00 cannot be excelled. See 
our new department and how comfortable we 
make it for you while looking at the goods. 


Browning, King & Co., 


Formerly Commonwealth Clothing House, 


700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 
F. C. GARMON, Manager. 


“sites PHOTOGRAPHY & enna. 


This is what is secured by the ees of the « T AKIV 1 CAMERA. A < seaaaene 
oe teen of Camera, Dry Pla’ Chem- icals and all accessories, 
ONLY first-class a Boma within the reach of all. Catalogue and SAMPLE 
PICTU: \ eoat on receipt of 5 Cts. TESTIMONIALS FROM THOSE =t) ARE USING 
“TAKIV” ALSO FURNISHED. Address WALKER MANUFG, CO., PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Mothers use it to ensure 











¢ ¢. 
ECONOMICAL, B DURABL CLEANLY. 


Sotp EVERYWHERE. 


’ 


To endorse an article of such decided merit as 
GRANITE IRON WARE is a pleasure. The essential 
qualities of cleanliness, lightness and durability, 
which it possesses, make it superior to all other 
Wares for kitchen use. Signed, 


















CARRIE M. DEARBO 
PRIN. BOSTON Donne. SEHOOL. 


SEND FOR Cook Book, (in&colors) 
St.Lous Stamputa Co. 96 BEERnan St. NewYors. 


134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wind Engines 


For PUMPING and POWER 1 
Ne and WOOD Towers—Tilting and Stationary. 


These Stee! Aermotors are Calvanized 
after being made, are greatly improved for the present season, and are 


Creatly Reduced in Price for 1892. 


Every one can afford to have a water supply with all the advantages of 
ruuning water. To all es of fn py lity, if required, we 
will give reasonable time in payments. 


WOOD, IRON & COPPER PUMPS | 


of’ every description and for every use. 
iron and Brass Pipe, Fittings, Hose, Tanks, Steam and Hot 
Water Heaters, Steam Engines, Pumps, Etc. 


ARTESIAN WELLS SUNK IN EARTH OR ROCK, 

and Material for same for sale. 

A conrasttons FOR COMPLETE PLANTS. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us your wants. 
Send for our new Catalogue, it will interest you. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, Ss 


19 to 37 Wendell St; 2 to 12 Hartford St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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II. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘ a 


JUNE 30, 1892. 











We make 


Hard-Wood Mantels are the kind most in vogue. 
mantels of all the hard woods, using beautifully marked and 











Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder 
Kisses the Cheek like Cupid’s Breath. ° 


It is cooling, refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. It is not a cosmetic 
but a most delicate and desirable protection to the face during hot weather. 
It is made in three shades, Pure White, Flesh and Brunette, and when rightly 
used is znvistble. 

The prejudice that has for years prevented many intelligent people from using 
Complexion Powder is fast disappearing as the many refreshing uses—to prevent 
chafing, sunburn, wind-tan, lessen perspiration, etc.—are understood and tried. 


REFUSE Insist on having Pozzoni’s, however, as it has been the 


standard for 30 years. ‘There are a thousand and one im- 
THEM itations, and at almost every store you will be offered 
something as good as Pozzoni’s. ‘There is no other 
Complexion Powder as good as Pozzoni’s. Many are unsafe, some are foisonous. 
Send Mail Order and 50 cents in stamps to 
J. A. POZZONI CO., Office and Laboratory 
102 South 8th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


























thoroughly seasoned pieces. We think the finish of our mantels 
is superior and we know that their construction cannot be 
every mantel we offer for sale. 
Our mantels are in use all over the United States. We send such 
ment that they can be put in place by an ordinary carpenter. 
An illustrated catalogue of many styles will be sent to any one 
eight cents in stamps. 
THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
FARGO’S 
: aL 
Ladies’ Lace Boot 
A lace shoe is more easily adjusted to the shape of the foot 
oo But remember that we make the 
Fargo $2.50 Shoe in all styles of 
Dongola. It is smooth on the inside, 
free from Tacks or Wax, flexible and 
Kid or Goat, on the Opera, Half 
Opera, Common Sense, and Piccadilly 
best value in a Ladies’ boot ever 
offered for $2.50. Made in Ladies’ 
The Dongola Opera is also 
made with Patent Leather 
in Dand E widths, on Opera 
and Wedge Heel lasts. 
up to the highest 
standard possible 


improved upon. Our reputation is involved, because we make 
carefully prepared directions for setting up mantels with each ship- 
who will mention where this advertisement was seen and enclose 
ocarasntmager = CINCINNATI, O. 
Black Cloth Top 
than any other style of shoe, and is very dressy in appearance. 
Button, both Cloth Top and _ all 
perfect-fitting. It is made in Dongola 
lasts, and is, without exception, the 
sizes, C, D, E, and EE widths. 
Tips. Misses’ sizes are made 
This shoe will be kept 
for the price, 


Fargo’s $2.50 Ladies’ Cloth Top Lace Boot, Piccadilly Last. 


and satisfaction will be guaranteed in every pair. Ask your 
dealer for the Fargo Special Shoes, and if he does not keep 
them send to us for a full descriptive list, or send for a pair of the 
shoes, which will be mailed prepaid upon receipt of the price. A 
copy of the new and original march, entitled “Fargo’s Kid and 
Goat Quickstep,” will be presented to each inquirer. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, IIls. 





“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A Mellin’s Food Boy. 





bs ES EFFRE THREAT 





MASTER NOLAN, DAYTON, OHIO. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy robust and vigorous. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


‘““The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 








